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THE OUTLOOK. | 


T must be rather difficult for the Liberal-Unionists 
to sanction, even by acquiescence, the arrest of 
Dillon and O'Brien, Members of Parliament for 
Ireland, for words spoken in public address to their 
Irish constituencies. Both men have been severe and 
defiant critics of the imperial and repressive policy 
which the present Conservative Government has 
pursued toward Ireland. On the floor of the House 
of Commons they and their political foe, Mr. Bal- 
four, have gone to the verge of parliamentary law 
in their respective attacks upon each other. And 
it is not possible to escape the suspicion that they 
would not have been arrested for their public 
speeches in Ireland if their speeches in Parliament 
had not already angered Mr. Balfour and made 
him eager to seize an opportunity for personal 
revenge. Both men had taken passage for the 
United States, where they expected to present to 
Irish-American audiences the cause of Home Rale, 
and it is assumed in certain quarters that the real 
object of the arrest was to prevent this mission from 
being carried into effect. We hardly think this 
hypothesis a probable one; their places on the steam- 
ers have already, it is reported, been taken by other 
Irish agitators, and any tolerably strong speakers, 
reinforced by the news of the arrest of Messrs. 
Dillon and O'Brien, will be more effective than 
those gentlemen could have been without the aid of 
a new “ outrage” on which to discourse. No offi- 
cial statement has been given out as to the cause of 
the arrests, except that in general terms the ac- 
cused are charged with inciting the people to law- 
breaking. The specifications are supposed to con- 
sist in two recent speeches—one counseling the 
people not to pay rent until the food question is 
settled, on the ground that, with a famine impend- 
ing, the duty of providing food for one’s family is 
superior to the duty of paying rent to one’s land- 
lord; the other a defiant statement that speeches 
more opposed to the Government had been recently 
made by the speakers than some for which they 
had before been arrested—a statement made as 
evidence that the Government was growing weary of 
its repressive policy. Any arrest for such addresses 
as these is so wholly opposed to the spirit of American 
institutions, and would indeed be so abhorrent to 
Englishmen if attempted on English soil, that it 
is difficult for an American to conceive how an 
English Liberal can support them, even if he acts on 
the much-abused motto, “ Of two evils choose the 


least.“ 


* * 


The revolt in the Swiss canton of Tieino is not, 
as has been reported, the beginning of a revolution 
designed to overturn the Republic; it is rather the 
culmination of the hostility of two local factions in 
which religious as well as political differences are 
concerned. Ticino is in the extreme south of 
Switzerland ; its population is made up partly of 
Roman Catholic Italians, partly of Protestants, 
and partly of extreme radicals, politically, of little 
or no church affiliation. The contest between the 
conservatives, governed by the priesthood and re- 
actionary in their political aims, and the radicals, 
who are, perhaps, also extreme in their republican- 
ism, has been very bitter. The latter have the ma- 
jority, but, through a division on local questions, 
the conservatives some time since slipped into 
power and for a time held it with a high hand, 
and, it is claimed, without regard to law or consti- 
tution. Thus, lately, the authorities refused to 
submit to popular vote for ratification or rejection 
certain proposed amendments to the general consti- 


tution, though explicitly required so to do by the 
law of 1878. One of these amendments made the 
choice of priests depend on election by the people 
instead of appointment by the bishops. The radi- 
cals naturally resented this action, and as there 
seemed no other way of calling in the Federal 
Government, they organized a little revolution in 
the canton, turned out the conservative officials, 
vi et armis, and seized the reins of government. 
In this revolution in petto only one man was killed, 
and he purely by accident. The Federal authori- 
ties interfered as desired, sending a commissioner 
with troops to enforce order. The commissioner 
made a temporary government of four citizens, two 
of each party, ordered the vote on revision of 
the constitution to take place on October 5, but re- 
fused to reinstate the former eonservative govern- 
ment. This was far from satisfactory to the Ultra- 
montanes and conservatives, and they organized a 
counter-revolution, to meet which the former radi- 
eal provisional government of revolutionists is again 
organizing. If war breaks out, it will be between 
these factions. 


The last week has furnished some rather re- 
markable disclosures in respect to the wrecking 
of the Central Railroadtrain. The evidence against 
the three men who have confessed to a participa- 
tion in the wrecking of that train went before 
the Grand Jury, but, to the surprise of the public, 
they were not, it is reported, indicted for rail- 
road wrecking at all, but for misplacing a switch 
two miles above the wreck for the purpose of 
ditching a relief train sent out after the wreck. 
On the other hand, the two men who were supposed 
to be implicated by the confession of these three 
were discharged, no bill being found against them 
by the Grand Jury. It is averred on behalf of 
these two that the three men who have made con- 
fession were not Knights of Labor; that they 
were in the employ of Pinkerton, and that their 
confessions were part of a detective attempt to 
secure evidence against the guilty parties, who, it 
was thought, would make disclosures themselves 
if they supposed that disclosures had been 
made by others implicating them. It is even 
reported now from Troy that there was no 
attempt to wreck the train, that the accident 
which derailed it was due to a spreading of the 
track—a report which, considering the detailed 
accounts given at the time, seems to us hardly 
credible. It is, on the other hand, contended by 
some of the reporters who wrote, apparently, in the 
interest of the railroad corporation and of Mr. 
Pinkerton, that a portion of the Grand Jury were 
in sympathy with the strikers, and that there has 
been, in consequence, a total failure of justice. 
Under these circumstances we give no credence to 
the reported confession of the men now awaiting 
trial, implicating Mr. Lee, the head of the Assem- 
bly which ordered the strike. Confessions of such 
men are always to be received with suspicion. Re- 
ports which may have been put on foot by a paid 
detective agency, interested in making the public 
believe that it has achieved some great discoveries, 
are always to be received with hesitation. On the 
whole, we advise our readers, pending the final 
results of a judicial investigation, to regard news- 
paper reports as rumors only, and to hold their 
minds in suspense in respect to the whole question 
at issue. 

2 


We are glad in this connection to see that the legis- 
lators of the Empire State are considering the ad- 
visability of some legislation prohibiting the employ- 
ment of private police like those organized by Mr. 


Pinkerton, and providing for some more efficient 
methods of police under the pay and direction of 
the State or the Nation. Both legislative reforms 
are needed, and they should be enacted simulta- 
neously. The Christian Union has so steadfastly 
protested against the employment of private police 
that it has nothing to do except to repeat here its 
protests already made. The difference between a 
barbaric and a civilized State is marked in nothing 
more than in this, that in the barbaric State every 
man is his own protector and his own avenger, 
while in the civilized State he goes unarmed, and 
the community undertakes the duty of protecting 
his rights and avenging his wrongs. If it were 
proposed that the citizens of New York should 
arm themselves to protect their property from 
highway robbers, the very proposition would be 
startling evidence of civic deterioration. It is 
no better when, not an individual, but a corpora- 
tion, arms itself for its own defense. The State or 
the Nation should provide adequate protection for 
the lives and the property of all its citizens, and 
then should prohibit any citizen or combination of 
citizens from employing a private armed force. 
As we have heretofore said, if the railroad corpora- 
tion has a right to employ armed Pinkerton men, 
the railroad employees have a right to arm them- 
selves, and with two such armed forces, inflamed 
by personal interest and passion, and practically 
under the control of private and interested parties, 
no element is wanting necessary to produce the 
most serious consequences. It is unquestionably 
true that the local authorities in a city like Troy 
are unable, with the forces at their disposal, to 
protect the property of a great railroad corporation 
in times of disturbances, but the duty which they 
are then unable to perform should not be relegated 
to the railroad corporation and its hired soldiery, but 
should be transmitted to and assumed by the 
Governor of the State and the forces at his dis- 
posal. 


A suitable memorial of Horace Greeley was un 
veiled in Printing-House Square last Saturday by 
the paper which he founded, and which is itself the 
best monument to his memory. The Tribune’s ” 
statue represents the famous journalist seated in an 
arm-chair, looking up from his work, and holding 
in his hand a copy of the paper. The sculptor is 
Mr. J. Q. A. Ward, and it seems to be the univer- 
sal opinion that he has succeeded in giving a thor- 
oughly lifelike and characteristic presentation of 
his subject. Among the invited guests at the cere- 
monies were Colonel John Hay, the only one of Mr. 
Greeley’s editorial co-workers present; Samuel Sin- 
clair and Gordon L. Ford, who were associated 
with him as publishers ; Thomas S. McElrath, son 
of the original publisher ; Thomas M. Rooker, fore- 
man of the Tribune ” composing-room under Mr. 
Greeley, and now Secretary of the Tribune Associa- 
tion; ex-Senator Warner Miller; Miss Gabrielle Gree- 
ley, the daughter of the founder of the “ Tribune ;” 
Bishop Potter, and Chauncey M. Depew. The 
exercises consisted of a prayer by Bishop Potter 
and an address by Mr. Depew, at the close of 
which Miss Greeley drew the cord which removed 
the flags concealing the statue. From Mr. Depew’s 
address we select a single passage: 

Nothing is more remarkable in our history as a people 
than the extraordinary difference in periods in the produc- 
tion of great men. It does not meet the case to say that 
emergencies bring them forth. If the standard be the names 
which will survive and be cherished by posterity, then the 
wealth of one generation emphasizes the poverty of another. 
Washington, Hamilton, and Jefferson, then Webster and 
Greeley, then Lincoln, Grant, and Sherman, and in literature 


Irving, and after an interval the glorious generation of Long- 
fellow and Hawthorne. Beyond all other publicists Daniel 
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Webster and Horace Greeley forced the issues which saved 
the country and gave them enduring places in our history. 
To Webster belongs the distinction of having converted his 
countrymen from States’ rights to nationality ; to Greeley 
the enforcement of the freedom of the slaves. . . . William 
Lloyd Garrison and Wendell Phillips were brilliant scouts, 
penetrating far in the advance, but contributing compara- 
tively little to practical results. Lincoln, Seward, and 
Chase were the great commanders in the field of debate and 
action. But it was the intelligence of Mr. Greeley which 
forged the weapons and furnished the ideas, which day by 
day with unequaled vigor and lucidity described the wrongs 
and suggested the remedies, which carried into millions of 
homes every week conviction and enthusiasm for free soil 
and free men, which from an exhaustless reservoir of intellect- 
ual resource provided arguments and illustrations to states- 
men, stump speakers, and country editors. 


To this brief account of the unveiling of the 
statue of Mr. Greeley it may be legitimate to add 
a few words of estimate of his character and work, 
and more than a few words cannot be necessary. 
Journalism has three distinct functions: to report 
what is transpiring in the world ; to give expression 
to the otherwise unvoiced opinion of a great constit- 
uency; to be the teacher and leader of a con- 
stituency, furnishing its opinions rather than solid- 
ifying by expressing them. Each of these is a 
legitimate function of the press. Either pursued 
exclusively furnishes an imperfect newspaper. If 
it is simply a gatherer of news, it fails in a vital point, 
because most readers need not only to know what 
are the events of the day, but what is their signifi- 
cance and proper interpretation. If it merely re- 
flects the opinions of a constituency, it is in danger 
of becoming chameleon-like, and it is certain to be- 
come narrow and partisan—a mere organ. If it dis- 
regards those opinions, and assumes only the func- 
tion of a teacher, it ceases to have journalistic weight, 
and, from being the voice of a multitude, becomes 
the voice of a single man. The tendency of the 
American press is to the fulfillment of the first 
function ; of the English press, to the fulfillment of 
the second; of the French press, to the fulfillment 
of the third. Horace Greeley came into public life 
at a time when the press was growing into power, 
and no man in America did more to make it a 
power than he. As a gatherer of news, other papers 
have surpassed the “ Tribune” under Mr. Greeley’s 
leadership ; but as a teacher and as an exponent of 
public opinion, Mr. Greeley has had no superior, 
certainly inthe American press. He was a man of 
strong convictions, and had the courage of them. 
He did not write for the purpose of reflecting the 
opinions of others, but he came from the plain 
people, looked at life as they looked at it, thought 
their thoughts and shared their sentiments, and he 
thus became, not by design, but by the inherent 
nature of his genius, the representative of a great 
constituency. How much his power depended upon 
this, his capacity to express the thought of a great 
public, was made evident by his loss of leadership 
when he separated himself from that public in the 
disastrous so-called Greeley campaign. He lived in 
a day when there were giants, and in his own 
particular department was intellectually their 
equal. 


* 

The municipal reform movement inaugurated 
last spring in New York City appears to be gather- 
ing force, and to have in it better hope of results, as 
it develops, than it seemed to have in its inception. 
If the Republicans in the city have the wisdom to 
unite in this movement, there is no good reason 
why it should not succeed. There is in New York 
City a question that lies back of all policies and 
politics—the question whether the city shall govern 
itself or shall be governed by an irresponsible club, 
There is, in the nature of things, no more reason 
why the control of the administration of New York 
City should be exercised by Tammany Hall than 
by, for example, the Equitable Insurance Company. 
Tammany Hall is a purely private club, yet, partly 
by the sagacity of its leaders, partly by their un- 
scrupulous use of means to which other political 
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leaders will not stoop, and partly by reason of the 
dissensions of those who desire to see self-govern- 
ment carried out on Manhattan Island, Tammany 
Hall really governs the city. It selects not only 
the municipal officers, as the members of the police, 
the officials in the various departments, etc., but 
also the judges. It levies its assessments on every 
municipal official, from the highest to the lowest, 
and while it pays enough attention to public needs 
to prevent a storm of popular indignation which 
might destroy its authority, it pays no more than is 
necessary for that purpose. Since at least two- 
thirds of the citizens in New York are Democrats, 
and since we have not yet reached that millennial 
condition in which men of one party will vote for the 
candidates of another party for the sake of secur- 
ing moral reform, it is clear that the only hope of 
taking the scepter from Tammany, and giving it 
into the hands of the people of the city, is by a 
combination of all citizens who believe in self- 
government as applied to municipal affairs. The 
present attempt to secure such a combination has 
already passed beyond the stage of ridicule and is, 
we are glad to see, regarded seriously by Tammany 
chiefs and Tammany organs. 


The census of New York City is to be retaken 
under the direction of the Mayor, and the officers 
of the police force are to be used as enumerators. 
That the former count was erroneous is shown pretty 
conclusively by the Board of Health, which has 
made a careful count of one ward, with the result 
that its population was found to be almost thirty 
per cent. greater than shown by the regular census 
count. Moreover, the Board of Health argues that 
if the official census figures are right, then there 
has been a serious increase in the death rate all 
over the city, while in fact there is every reason to 
believe that the health of the city is better than 
ever before. The registration for elections also 
has increased in just such a ratio as would be ex- 
pected to agree with a much larger increase in 
population than that with which the city is credited. 
Thus in Ward Fifteen the census figures show a 
decrease from 1880 to 1890 of about 6,500, which 
would make the death rate 24.10 per cent. now as 
compared with 15.49 per cent. in 1880! If the 
Mayor's recount proves many such absurdities to 
exist, no doubt Superintendent Porter will order 
an official recount or revision. The attempt to 
ascribe the shortcomings of the census enumerators 
in this city and elsewhere to a desire to increase 
the official record of population in Republican and 
to decrease it in Democratic centers for political 
purposes seems to us totally unfounded. If such a 
design were formed, it would be practically im- 
possible to carry it out, and the several com- 
plaints against the census are quite inconsistent 
with such a theory. It is true, however, we 
believe, that in this city the enumerators were 
generally appointed purely for political reasons, 
with too little regard for personal fitness; the 
officials in charge boasted that there was to be no 
“ Mugwumpery ” about the matter; it is for the 
public to judge whether the result justifies the con- 
clusion that public business is better conducted by 
political ward wirepullers than by men chosen and 
tested solely for capacity and fitness for the busi- 
ness in hand. It isalso probably true that the Cen- 
sus Bureau attempted to do too much, made too 
encyclopedic an inquiry, to do it at all well. The 
present attempt to get at the size of the population 
only, and to do it through the uniformed police 
force, ought to result in something definite and to 
be depended on; the officers are known, and their 
authority and uniforms respected; they are thor- 
oughly familiar each with his beat, and they can 
work simultaneously and accurately. Substantially 
the same plan is to be adopted in London, where it 
is proposed to get an enumeration of the population 
in twenty-four hours. 
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Something of a breeze has been created, not only 
in political circles, but throughout the country, hy 
a speech made in the House of Representatives by 
Mr. Kennedy, of Ohio, severely attacking Senator 
Quay, of Pennsylvania. Senator Quay has carried 
the policy of silence under accusation beyond the 
verge of reason. General vituperation is best met 
by silence, but silence in the face of specific and defi. 
nite charges is not unnaturally taken as, if not a con- 
fession, at least an inability to furnish any adequate 
defense. That Mr. Kennedy’s attack upon Senator 
Quay as corrupt and a traitor to his party—he 
dubbed him Judas Iscariot—transcended the bounds 
of parliamentary decorum cannot be questioned, 
and was rightly resented in the Senate as a breach 
of order, but the conclusion of the whole matter 
was lame and impotent. Mr. Kennedy's speech 
was toned down by him and published in the Con- 
gressional Record,” not as he delivered it, but as he 
thought it might be permitted to stand without 
open condemnation. We agree with the New York 
“Sun ” in this matter that “if the Congress of the 
United States is to preserve any record at all of 
the speeches made in the Senate and House of 
Representatives, that record should be truthful.” 
It has long been the custom of Congressional orators, 
under pretense of revising the stenographic reports 
of their speeches, to revise and even rewrite man- 
uscript addresses. This custom should be abolished 
and the “ Record ” should print exactly what is said 
on the floor of the House; if it prints anything else 
it is worse than useless. 


The article on another page on the late Canon 
Liddon by Father A. C. A. Hall, of Boston, is by one 
who was a pupil and personal friend of the Canon, 
and who is described by one of our contemporaries 
as one of the ablest clergymen of the Episcopal 
Church, and a clear-headed leader of the extreme 
High Church party in that Church.” As our read. 
ers will readily surmise from the tone of his article, 
he is in hearty sympathy with Canon Liddon, intel- 
lectually and spiritually, and may be described in a 
sentence as we described Canon Liddon last week, 
as Greek in his theology though Roman in his ec- 
clesiasticism. The New York Tribune is our 
authority for the added statement that Father 
Richie, the rector of St. Ignatius’ Church, in New 
York City, has “formally read Father Hall out of 
the party in his paper The Catholic Champion, 
because of Father Hall’s intellectual and spiritual 
breadth and liberality. 


The “ Congregationalist criticises the new de- 
parture made by the Executive Committee in its 
programme for the Boston Ministers’ Meeting for 
this falland winter. The programme includes ad- 
dresses by some Unitarians, and one or two literary 
subjects are intermixed with others more distinctly 
theological. Of course such a programme raises 
the question, What is the function of a ministers’ 
meeting? It would seem to us very legitimate to 
widen the scope and enlarge the variety of themes 
brought under discussion at such a meeting, so as 
to make it measurably a free platform, giving an 
opportunity for free discussion and enabling minis- 
ters to get light either on topics outside their own 
profession, or from men outside their own school. 
If not, why not ? 


The “ Christian World ” of London is authority 
for the statement concerning the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau that “the whole affair is a specula- 
tion of Viennese Jews, who take all the profits 
except a fixed payment to the actors and the pos- 
sessors of some vested interests, and who have multi- 


plied the performances to three and four a week, 


in place of the ancient sole Sunday performance.” 
It is difficult to conceive a more extraordinary illus- 
tration of the spirit of the present age—rather of 
one of the many spirits which animate it—than this 
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repetition on a large seale of the gambling at the 
foot of the cross. The play has been written and 
put on the stage by a Roman Catholic priest; the 
expenses are paid and the profits are taken by a 
syndicate of Jews; men and women of all religions 
and of no religion at all crowd to witness the specta- 
cle; and an Archdeacon of the Established Church 
writes it up. Such a scene singularly illustrates the 
indifferentism which passes for catholicity, the 
cupidity which passes for enterprise, and the senti- 
mentalism which passes for piety—all of them 
characteristics of the close of the nineteenth cent- 
ury. So easily do virtues become vices, and vices 
put on the garb and mark of virtue! 


GENERAL News —One of the most disastrous 
of recent railroad accidents was that which hap- 
pened on the Reading road, near Shoemakersville, 
last Friday evening. Two coal trains collided, 
through what appears to have been gross careless- 
ness on the part of those in charge; part of one 
train was thrown over upon a passenger train track, 
and before a flag of warning could be sent back 
the Williamsport express dashed at full speed into 
the wreck. The engine and several cars were 
thrown into the Schuylkill River. ‘Twenty-two per- 
sons met a terrible death, and the list of injured is 
a long one. The cause of the accident is now 
under investigation. Several duels have been 
fought in Paris arising out of the Boulanger dis- 
closures; no one has been killed or seriously in- 
jured. Damage to the amount of $50,000 or 
$60,000 has been done to the famous Alhambra, 
in Granada, by fire, supposed to have been the 
work of an incendiary, to cover theft. The 
Anti-Slavery Congress in Paris has been opened 
by an address from Cardinal Lavigerie. 
The Turkish war-ship “ Ertogroul has been lost 
at sea; 587 persons perished, including Osman 
Pasha, the general who so distinguished himself in 
the Turko-Russian war of 1877-8.——President 
Harrison has signed the River and Harbor and 
Lottery bills. The Portuguese Cabinet has re- 
signed, it is said on account of popular dissatisfac- 
tion at the treaty on African matters just concluded 
with Great Britain. China and Japan have 
again been visited by disastrous storms, and many 
thousands of people have been driven from their 
homes by the overflowing rivers. Count Tolstoi, 
the Russian socialist and novelist, is seriously ill. 
Dion Boucicault, the actor and dramatist, died 
last week. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD AT 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


UCH an article as that with the above caption, 
by Dr. Cyrus Hamlin in the September number 
of “Our Day,” is at once an occasion for perplexity 
and for sadness with those who honor him, as we 
do, for his long and faithful Christian service. It 
would be impossible to take the article seriously 
were it not written by so venerated and venerable 
a teacher, preacher, and missionary; but this does 
not excuse, it hardly palliates, so great a misrepre- 
sentation of Christian teachers and preachers not 
less venerated and venerable than himself. Charity 
can explain this article only by reflecting that 
nothing so beclouds the judgment as the contro- 
versial spirit, and that no controversy is more bitter 
than that which theological controversy excites. 
The character of this article is indicated by 
its first sentence: “During the last four or five 
years the American Board has been under fire, 
and the public is too well acquainted with the 
battery practice to need any extended delinea- 
tion of its methods.” From this opening sen- 
tence the military figure is developed into extraor- 
dinary proportions. An army has been organized 
to fight the Board. “The center of the attack is 


composed of the three theological seminaries, Ando- 
ver, Yale, and Bangor,” the two latter fighting with 
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“ masked batteries. The right wing is composed 
of the political critics in the daily and weekly and 
Sunday press. They are politicians, and have the 
degree of scrupulousness and conscientiousness 
which characterizes the political arena.” “The 
left is composed of the ‘conservative’ theologians 
and preachers who do not espouse the New Theol- 
ogy, but who would discredit all theology in prac- 
tical matters.” Their religion “is peculiarly a 
religion of culture; “the religion of the cultured, 
the refined, the comfortable.” The men of this 
class “still refer in terms of respect to God 
aud the Bible, but more especially to the New 
Testament, and of the New Testament to the 
Four Gospels. They do not like St. Paul. In 
questions of Biblical literature the authority of the 
Son of God is considered of no value if it conflicts 
with their theories. These opponents of the Board 
“range under two banners; one of conservative 
tolerationism, the other of rationalism.” But 
“neither party has the courage of its convictions. 
They will obscure the real points at issue to the 
last degree.” These real points are involved in 
the New Theology, which “has no revivals” and 
wants none;“ “warns men against trusting the 
Bible too much; and considers it “ of great impor- 
tance that the public should be emancipated from 
their reverence for the Bible and the Sabbath.” 
We pick these characteristic sentences out of four 
pages of similar descriptive matter in which Dr. 
Hamlin undertakes to portray the persons by whom 
the administration of the Board is disapproved. 
These are the portraitures he gives of such men 
as Drs. Harris and Fisher, of Yale; Drs. Smyth 
and Harris, of Andover; Dr. Carter, of Williams ; 
Dr. Hyde, of Bowdoin; Drs. Herrick, and Me- 
Kenzie, and Gordon, and Duryea, and George Leon 
Walker, and R. R. Meredith, and a host of others, 
including most of the Presidents and Faculties of 
the New England colleges—confessedly the Facul- 
ties of three out of four of the New England 
theological seminaries, all the leading Congre- 
gational clergymen of Boston, and certainly one- 
third of the corporate membership of the Board 
itself. The professors of theology in two Con- 
gregational theological seminaries are included 
among the men “ who would discredit all theology 
in practical matters.” The most scholarly of 
modern authors in the realm of apologetics and 
Biblical literature is classed among those by whom 
‘in questions of Biblical literature the authority of 
the Son of God is considered of no value if it con- 
flicts with their theories. Such preachers of the 
divine life as Drs. George Leon Walker and Alex- 
ander McKenzie are superciliously described as 
men who still refer in terms of respect to God 
and the Bible.” Such popular teachers of the 
Bible as R R. Meredith are dismissed with the 
sentence, as false as it is curt, “ They do not like 
St. Paul.“ Such teachers as Dr. T. T. Munger, Dr. 
Washington Gladden, Dr. William Hayes Ward, 
are said not to have the courage of their convictions. 
This is theological combativeness run mad. There 
are in all the charges of this article only two that 
a candid mind can confess to be true. One is that 
the conservative theologians who have ventured 
to criticise the administration of the American 
Board “are guided by reason,” and the other is that 
“their religion is full of ‘aweetness and light.“ 
There is no army, no center, no left wing, no right 
wing; there are no batteries, masked or unmasked. 
Dr. Hamlin out-Macbeths Macbeth. This is 


But 
An army of the mind, a false creation 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain.”’ 


This extraordinary attack on his Christian 
brethren in the ministry makes it legitimate, if not 
necessary, to restate the issues which will come up 
again at Minneapolis, and which will continue to 
perplex the meetings of the Board until it is settled 
in accordance with reason and in a“spirit of sweet- 
ness and light. The issues—for there are two—are 
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very simple. The first relates to organization, the 
second to administration; the first is really and ul- 
timately the more important, the second is appar- 
ently and immediately more important. 

The American Board is a close corporation. 
The men who contribute to its funds have no voice 
whatever in the administration of its affairs. They 
cannot, it appears, even eriticise that administra- 
tion without being subjected to abusive caricature. 
They cannot influence its action except by withhold- 
ing contributions and thus directly striking at the 
missionaries in the field, for whose liberty of 
thought and largeness of life they are contending. 
There are two missionary organizations which are 
entirely independent of the men and women whose 
money support them—the Papal and the Congrega- 
tional. Shall the Congregational Board continue 
Papal or become Congregational in principle, is 
the question of organization to be considered at 
Minneapolis. 

The question of administration is equally simple. 
The American Board was organized on a catholic 
basis. It has no creed. It has never, until within 
the past few years, undertaken to impose a creed on 
others. It has never tried to constitute itself into 
a theological court for the determination of theo- 
logical questions. Into the theological disputes 
which have agitated the Congregational churches 
in times past, between Old School and New School, 
Taylorite and Tylerite, Bushnellite and anti-Bush- 
nellite, it has never entered. With theological par- 
ties it has never identified itself. It has acted on 
one very simple principle: the men whom the 
churches have fellowshipped it has welcomed to its 
co-operation at home and ordained to its service 
abroad. It is the departure from this policy of the 
past which has produced the present disturbance in 
the Board. That departure is frankly confessed by 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. “Questions were asked, exam. 
inations were made [by the Prudential Committee | 
that would have been absurd in former days.” And 
this is defended on the ground that “a new heresy 
had burst upon them.” But it is equally absurd to 
assert that to the conservatives of to-day the new 
heresy appears more heretical than did the doctrines 
of Dr. Bushnell to Dr. Hawes, or the doctrines of 
Dr. Taylor to Dr. Tyler. It is even more absurd to 
characterize the views which confessedly are fellow- 
shipped by ali the larger New England colleges, by 
three out of the four New England theological 
seminaries, and by not a few, certainly, of the fore- 
most preachers of America in all the different 
evangelical denominations, and by every mission- 
ary organization of the Congregational charches 
except the American Board, as a “new heresy ” 

„80 dangerous as to justify the Board and its 
Committee in adopting methods which “ would 
have been absurd in former days.” The question 
of administration to be considered at Minneapolis 
is whether these absurd ” methods—the language 
is not ours, but Dr. Hamlin’s—shall be discontinued, 
and the Board return to the catholic policy of Mark 
Hopkins and Secretary Treat. 

What answer may be made at Minneapolis to 
these two questions we shall not prophesy. What 
answer the future will finally make to them we do 
not for an instant doubt; and for that answer we 
can wait patiently, because assured as to the re- 
sult. 


A STEP BACKWARD. 


WE publish on another page from the Buffalo 
Express what purports to be a letter from 
a mechanic, proposing a new labor union to oppose 
all labor unions, somewhat after the fashion of a 
certain well-known college secret society, organized 
to oppose all college secret societies. The real ob- 
ject of this “American Union of Independent 
Workmen is to promote the return, not of so- 
ciety, but of workingmen, to individualism. Cap- 
ital is to be organized, labor disorganized. The 
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railroad is to be an aggregation of millions of dol- 
lars under the control of a single man or half a 
dozen men. The brakeman is to stand alone and 
to work for what wages the railroad chooses to pay. 
In our judgment, such a union as this, if it could 
accomplish its purpose, would be a union of de- 
pendent workmen. Labor has tried individualism, 
and it led to serfdom. We do not believe that the 
workingmen will ever go back to these conditions 
of the past. What they need is not less organiza- 
tion, but more and better organization with other 
and better leaders. The New York “ World ” ex- 
presses the truth on this subject in a nutshell thus: 
“An avoidable or a heedless strike is a great 
folly and may be a great crime; but to disband 
labor organizations and leave every man to make 
his own bargains, in the present condition of the 
industrial world, would be to dissipate {a power 
the strength of union—upon which workingmen 
must depend for a just recognition of their 
rights.” 

The truth is that the better the organization of 
labor, the less likelihood of an avoidable or heed- 
less strike. The Knights of Labor, on the whole 
the loosest and least efficient labor organization, 
brought on the strike on the Central Railroad. The 
Federation of Railroad Employees, a better and a 
better-guided organization, prevented the strike 
from becoming general. The worst labor difficulties 
have been seen where there was the least organiza- 
tion, as in the coke-burners’ strike in Pennsylvania 
a year or two ago. Walking delegates, intrusted 
with a brief and petty power, have often abused it 
for selfish purposes. and workingmen themselves, 
as we believe was the case in the New York Cen- 
tral strike, have been swept away by a passion 
which has dethroned judgment and practically 
coerced the leaders, against their own convictions, 
to inaugurate a strike whicb they deprecated. But 
the remedy for both ills is not disorganization, but, 
on the one hand, the election of better leaders, and, 
on the other, better education and more obstacles 
in the way of ordering a strike, such as will compel 
every assembly to deliberate iong before declaring 
war. ‘The workingman should not forget, what in 
times of passion he is apt to forget, that the true 
end of a labor organization is, not to make war upon 
capital or capitalists, but to promote better relations 
and a truer partnership between the tapitalist and 
the laborer. 


VOGUE AND VALUE. 


1 recent issuing in England of a cheap edi- 
tion of Macaulay’s works gave occasion to his 
nephew and biographer, Sir G. O. Trevelyan, to 


publish a letter in which he said of his unele that 


“he was never so much read as now, and the critics 
were never so much against him as now.” From 
a man of less ability and culture, this might be 
taken as but a repetition of the old argument of 
pike and gun. It was probably not meant to be 
that precisely, yet it can only be interpreted as a 
fling at current criticism, and a tendency to answer 
all objections by a triumphant appeal to the figures 
of sales and editions. It may well suggest some 
reflections on popularity as a test of value, and 
prompt the inquiry how far vogue is better than 
the approval of competent critics. 

Sir G. O. Trevelyan seems to scent a contradic- 
tion between the two assertions he makes which 
does not really exist. Macaulay is more popular 
than ever; critical opinion rates him lower than 
ever: the two things may coexist without causing 
surprise. Indeed, the critics who may be supposed 
to be referred to are the very ones who have shown 
in the clearest way why Macaulay is and will long 
be immensely popular. Sales and editions are no 
adequate rejoinder to them, because they write in 
full view of the sales and editions. Matthew 
Arnold, for example, {showed that he was well 
aware of Macaulay’s extended sway, telling how 
his works stood next after the Bible and Shakespeare 
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on the shelf of the settler’s cabin in Australia. 
And why this is so no one has ever sbown more 
clearly than Arnold himself, and that in the very 
essay which most strongly sets forth Macaulay's 
deficiencies. He is, says Arnold, the very author 
for those who are just awakening to the life of the 
intellect. He has great vigor and vivid color; he 
is positive and dogmatic; his opinions are given 
out like decisions of the Lord Chancellor ; he ranges 
over vast kingdoms of human knowledge. This is 
what those who are just beginning to live the life 
of the intellect most want and delight in, and as 
the larger number of readers are at jast that stage, 
and long will be, Macaulay’s popularity will long 
continue, and continue to be great. 

Evidently all this may be true, and yet it may 
also be true that, as Arnold affirms, Macaulay is 
not able to eatisfy those whose mental development 
has come to demand what he cannot give. The 
judicial mind comes to doubt the accuracy of his 
reading off the index of the scales of judgment, in 
all cases; it has sometimes caught him flinging in 
his heavy pen and capacious inkstand to make the 
right pan kick the beam. The student of history has 
learned that a “huge Whig pamphlet” cannot tell 
the whole story of the Commonwealth and the 
Revolution; that historical evolution does not 
mean the ramming back of the nineteenth century 
into the seventeenth. It is not that Macaulay 
misstates his facts; it is that he chooses the wrong 
facts to state, and omits material that is often more 
significant than that he uses. Freeman and Gard- 
ner and Stubbs do not correct Macaulay; they 
simply give his fragments the proper Place in their 
larger mosaics. | 

Popularity cannot exist without some good rea- 
son for it. Criticism cannot ignore it. As Mr. 
Bagehot remarked in his paper on Dickens, a writ- 
er’s great vogue is one of the elements in the total 
question upon which the critic must pass judg- 
ment. And yet it is but one element. Other ele- 
ments may count for a great deal more. The 
French Academy condemned Corneille’s play, “ The 
Cid.” But it met with the greatest popular suc- 
cess. Then said the Academy, “ We ought not to 
inquire if a piece has succeeded, but only if it 
ought to have succeeded.” ‘That is an essential 
principle of criticism. The Academy made a 
dreadful mistake in their judgment; but their 
principle was sound. To deny that it is, is defi- 
nitely to abandon the hope of educating the popular 
taste. 

One of Matthew Arnold’s favorite quotations 
was Aristotle’s saying that the final decision of 
questions of taste would be “as the judicious would 
say. There speaks the critic, refusing to abdicate 
his throne at popular clamor. But Plato’s way of 
studying questions in the community, not in the 
individual, must not be left out. We must believe, 
after all, in a collective wisdom which is greater 
than that of any single man. But it is collective 
wisdom, not passing madness; and it is collective 
wisdom, the residuum of generations and centuries. 
Such collective wisdom is the rearest to infallibility 
of anything we have in matters of literary opinion ; 
but it never could have existed had not the “ judi- 
cious” all along stood out for value as opposed 
to mere vogue, until at last value came to be in 


vogue. 


LAICUS ABROAD. 


III.—-THE LAKE DISTRICT. 


T# E guide-books suggest that there are tourists who 

suppose that they have “done” the Lake District 
because they have arrived at Windermere one night, 
taken coach the next morning and driven through the 
heart of it to Keswick—twenty-one miles—and the 
next day have gone on by train to Scotland. They 
have, doubtless, had a pleasant stage-coach ride 
through a beautiful country. They have seen four 
pretty sheets of water—Windermere, Rydal Water, 
Grasmere, and Derwentwater ; and they have seen 
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some fine hills; but they have hardly seen more of the 
Lake District than a traveler en route from Denver to 
Pueblo has seen of the Rocky Mountains. The beauty 
of the Lake District lies in the fact that it is a multum 
in parvo ; it is variegated beauty compressed into a nar- 
row space; itis nature condensed. Within a radius of 
a little over twenty miles, with Grasmere as a center 
are sixteen lakes, varying in size from three-eightbs of 
a mile to ten and a half miles in length, and forty-four 
mountain peaks, as catalogued in the guide-books 
ranging from 1,100 to 3,200 feet in height. These 
mountains are, therefore, packed closely together, with 
narrow, V-like valleys separating them. Of the six- 
teen lakes there are only two a mile in width ; they 
range generally from one-half to three-quarters of a 
mile in breadth. From these narrow valleys the 
mountains rise precipitately, in some instances—as at 
Honister Gap—the dark cliffs seeming to literally 
overhang the valley as the upper stories of an Eastern 
house overhang the narrow street below. In a rainy 
season—and what season is not rainy in England!—the 
water comes pouring down the sides of these steep- 
roofed hills in glistening streams that shine in the 
sunlight like silver ribbons wrinkled and folded on the 
corrugated form which they ornament. Except on the 
one great highway from Windermere to Keswick—the 
least romantic drive in the district—the hills are steep, 
and the passes. between the mountains are themselves 
almost mountains. Here are the heights of four of the 
more famous of these carriage roads: Kirkstone, 1,500 
feet ; Hard Knott, 1,290 feet; Wry Nose, 1,270 feet ; 
Honister, 1,190 feet. There is no comfort to the horses 
in dragging passengers up these steep inclines, and no 
comfort to the passengers in riding down some of them. 
So you take your seat.in the coach, and then walk—a 
custom which some rhyming tourist has thus commem- 
orated in a visitor’s book at the little inn on the top of 
the Kirkstone Pass: 


He surely is an arrant ass 
Who pays to ride up Kirkstone Pass ; 
He'll find, in spite of all their talking, 
He’ll have to walk, and pay for walking.”’ 

There is plenty of provision both for riding and for 
walking. In the four chief tourist centers— Windermere, 
Ambleside, Grasmere, and Keswick—coaches start out 
daily for a “round,” and you book for your passage 
and take your seat as you would upon a journey. 
The cost ranges from five to eight shillings (81.25 to 
$2) for the trip, to which you must add two shillings or 
two shillings and sixpence (50 cents to 624 cents) for 
your jlunch. These excursion lunches are the least 
satisfactory part of English fare in the Lake District, 
and I advise the traveler to take hie own with him, 
and make up for lack of quantity in a good dinner 
when he gets back to his hotel. The conveniences for 
walking are quite as great as for riding. You meet 
pedestrians everywhere and in all sorts of weather. 
Rain never daunts an Englishman, nor an Englishwoman 
either. Sometimes they are prepared for it with 
mackintoshes, sometimes not ; umbrellas are the excep- 
tion. Yesterday a lady in a light gray dress came into 
our hotel to warm herself. Her garments were soaked 
through and through with the rain ; but she took it 
quite indifferently, steamed for a few moments before 
the fire, remarked, “ Oh! it won't hurt me, you know,” 
and started out to continue her walk in what was a 
heavy rain even for Westmoreland. The wise traveler, 
however, will provide himself with a mackintosh, a 
cap, and a change of shoes and stockings. A pair of 
waterproof soles in his shoes are better than rubbers. 
Thus equipped, he bids defiance to the rain, rather 
enjoys it, and after an all day’s walk comes in without 
a wet stitch on him above the ankles. Of course he 
wears a flannel shirt—not a white one. As to ladies’ 
garments I am not wise. Where carriages cannot go, 
there are paths and pony-tracks ; and there is a great 
array of guide-books, which give roads, pony-tracks, 
paths, and even routes where there are no paths, only 
practicable clambers. Equipped with one of these guide- 
books, a man needs no guide in clear weather, unless 
he be city-bred, accustomed to walk only on paved 
streets, or is deficient in the bump of locality, and unable 
to take his bearings from a map; or unless he means 
to climb one of the pathless moors or mountains. There 
is, however, one exception : in such a day as this, when 
clouds and sunshine contend with each other for the 
mastery, with the odds in favor of the clouds, let the 
mountain climber beware. If he is caught on these 
mountain summits, off the path, in a fog, and without 
a guide, there is only one thing to do—sit down and 
wait for clear weather. A fog is worse than night, 
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and a little deviation from the track may bring one to 
the edge of a precipice, and then a single false step 
may hurl him over it. 

The inns are capital. Why can we not have such 
inns in America? I am writing these lines at the 
Rothay Hotel, Grasmere, which a friend recommended 
to me, and which I recommend to all my friends. How 
many it will accommodate I do not know—at a guess, 
thirty or forty; it actually has accommodated, since 
we have been here, from twelve to twenty. It is quiet, 
homelike, the reverse, in all that to a weary man is de- 
sirable, of the great caravansaries that constitute the 
best hotels of our American summer watering-places - 
Why can we not have small hotels that are clean, neat, 
quiet, and with modest but well-cooked and well- 
served meals? We have here at the Rothay table 
d’héte breakfast, lunch, and dinner. Our total cost, 
including room and attendance—but we are here for a 
week—is $2.50 a day; and this includes everything, 
except such tips as we choose to give when we go 
away. Tuesday we descended into the valley of the 
Buttermere, after a nine-mile climb over two mountain 
passes, one sixteen hundred feet above the valley, the 
other fourteen hundred. We were reasonably tired 
and hungry. We found there the “ Victoria,” another 
quiet inn, with, that evening, only two other guests, and 
were furnished with a pleasant room—a private sitting- 
room, with a piano in it, being put at our disposal—and 
three meals for hungry people, luncheon, supper, and 
breakfast, with delicious trout caught out of the lake 
fresh for our eating, and great pitchers of cream, more 
than we could use, and great plates of beef and ham 
and mutton for us to “cut and carve again,” and 
fresh eggs, and good tea and coffee—and our bill 
was $2 each, room, meals, and attendance all in- 
cluded. We stopped the other day at the tiniest little 
inn, The Mason’s Arms,” at Boot in Eskdale, where 
in New York State we should have found only a bar, 
and a dirty landlord in his shirt-sleeves, and flies in 
swarms to eat us, and nothing for us to eat. But here, 
in twenty minutes an appetizing lunch was spread in 
the parlor for us,a room not too big for the four. 
The Collegian paid the bill, but I believe it was only 
two shillings (50 cents) apiece. However, it is not 
the price that pleases me ; it is right that prices should 
be higher in the United States. But such a lunch, 
served to order, could not be had in such a place in 
America at any price, for Boot is ouly a little hamlet 
of half a dozen houses, formerly a mining town, now 
as nearly nothing as well can be, for the mines are 
closed. 

From inns to churches is a natural transition; and 
the churches in this country are only a trifle less fre- 
quent and more than a trifle more quaint than the inns. 
We visited one a day or two ago that is said to be the 
smallest church in England—St. Something, at Nast 
Dale Head. While we were looking at the outside, the 
vicar’s wife came hurrying up with the keys to let us 
in, having descried us coming across the fields. She 
had a picture of the church painted by her own hands to 
sell; but as it was her last, we thought it a pity to de- 
prive her of it, and left it for some future tourist. The 
next morning the Collegian took a couple of Kodak 
pictures, and the Parson, who has no faith in the Col- 
legian’s Kodak, bought at Keswick a photograph of it. 
But we gave her nearly the price of her picture, veiling 
our gift coyly as a bestowment on the church—a coy- 
ness which I suspect was wasted ; and she gave us some 
information which the Parson labels “important if 
true :” such as that the age of the church is unknown ; 
that its endowment fund is two shillings and a bottle of 
wine and a loaf of bread for the Communion, which car- 
ries back the age of the church, she opines, to the year 
1000 at least ; that the entire population of the parish 
is fifty-two, men, women, and children, and the average 
attendance fifty-two; that the vicar’s wife is organist 
and bellringer, and sweeps and dusts and performs in 
general all the Levitical functions of the temple, which 
is 42x16 feet in size; that the vicar’s salary—stipend, 
they call it—is £65 ($325), paid out of the missionary 
funds of the Established Church ; that the previous 
vicars have been drinking men and no honor to their 
cloth ; and that the total contributions of the worship- 
ers in the parish amounted, for the three years of the 
present vicar’s charge, to less than two shillings—I 
believe it was all summed up in one shilling, one three- 
pence, and one ha’penny. But she also told us that she 
passed the plate; and Jennie wonders whether she 
passes it in the nine winter mouths when there are no 
tourists here, and, if so, why ? 


Yours, ete., LAicus. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[¥ROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


INISTERIAL vacations are at an end, for 

the most part, and the pastors of Boston and 
vicinity are in their accustomed places. The Rev. 
G. A. Gordon combined vacation and wedding 
tour. After a somewhat prolonged absence he 
appeared in his pulpit at the Old South last Sun- 
day, the 15th. preaching on “The Nobility of 
Labor.” Phillips Brooks, contrary to his usual 
custom, has been away from Boston through Jaly 
and August for two years in succession. He re- 
turned from Europe last week barely in time to 
meet an expectant throng in Trinity Church, to 
whom he discoursed in his superb way on The 
Rewards of the Faithful.” 

There have been during this month two very in- 
teresting services, one in Park Street Church, Bos- 
ton, and one in Eliot Church, Newton, in connection 
with the departure of missionaries about to go to 
foreign fields under commission by the American 
Board. The first-mentioned service was held on 
the 5th instant, and there was presented a list of 
thirty-four names of missionaries, of whom twenty- 
seven were stated to be going out for the first time, 
ten of them to Japan. The Eliot Church meeting 
took place on the 13th, and was for the ordina- 
tion by council of two of the missionary candidates, 
Mr. B. S. White, of Bridgewater, and Mr. C. L. 
Severance, of Newton. Thirty-five churches were 
represented at the council. An exceedingly 
prosperous and useful organization, the Congrega- 
tional Sunday-School Superintendents’ Union of 
Boston and Vicinity,” has resumed its monthly 
meetings for the season. Other superintend- 
ents’ unions, representing various denominations 
in the city and suburbs, have been formed of 
this model. The Lay College at Revere does 
not hibernate in the winter ; it is in a degree the 
outcome of activities that were confined to the sea- 
son when miscellaneous crowds flock to the beach. 
The enterprise is undenominational, is not only 
sanctioned but largely controlled by some of the 
foremost clergymen in several of the Protestant 
sects, and has opened for autumn work under very 
encouraging circumstances. Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary began work for the ensuing year last 
Wednesday. An innovation on former practices was 
made this year by the delivery of an opening ad- 
dress. The speaker was the President of the 
Faculty, Professor E. C. Smyth, D.D., whose theme 
was The Place of Dogma in the Christian Sys- 
tem.” 

The Congregational ministers’ meetings in Pil- 
grim Hall were resumed last Monday morning. 
The attendance was estimated at about a score. 
The executive committee has issued an appeal 
for better attendance, and enforced the appeal by 
the publication of a programme covering most of 
the meetings for the remainder of the year. The 
plan, heretofore tried to some extent and with varying 
results, of inviting clergymen from other denomi- 
nations to speak, is to be carried out quite exten- 
sively. Among the names announced are those of 
the Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., and the Rev. 
C. G. Ames, Unitarian, and the Rev. A. A. Miner, 
D.D., Universalist. This scheme displays a com- 
mendable catholicity, and will surely result in 
good ; but a still more effective cure for chronic ab- 
senteeism would be found in making these Monday 
meetings, what they have notoriously not been in the 
recent if in any past, representative of the real and 
most influential Congregationalism of Boston and 
vicinity. Vigorous efforts, systematic and per- 
sistent, are to be made to raise funds for the build- 
ing of a new Congregational House. Subscriptions 
are being sought for a proposed issue of $175,000 
in four per cent. second mortgage bonds. The 
Committee of Nine is expected to hold a final meet- 
ing here on Tuesday next, the 23d instant, for the 
completion of its work and the adoption of a report 
to be submitted at the meeting of the American 
Board in Minneapolis in October. 

Boston has not more sincerely and widely 
mourned the death of any one of her distinguished 
citizens since Wendell Phillips passed away than 
she has that of John Boyle O Reilly. All classes, 
all races, all religious sects, delight to honor his 
memory. A great mass-meeting in Tremont Tem- 
ple, held early in the present month, was crowded 
to the sidewalk. On the platform, on the floor, 
and in the baleonies were men and women who 
best represent what is best in Boston. Since then 
similar meetings have been held, under various 
auspices in the city, and as mass-conventions of citi- 
zens in the suburbs. M. C. A. 
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CANON LIDDON. 
By THe Rev. A. C. A. HALL. 
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THE REV. HENRY PARRY LIDDON, b. D., D.C.L., 
Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


O one who has attended the University Church 
at Oxford when Dr. Liddon was the appointed 
preacher, and seen each portion of the building— 
the undergraduates’ galleries, the Doctors’ stalls, the 
Masters’ and Bachelors’ benches, the aisle in which 
strangers found some sitting, and more standing, 
accommodation—absolutely filled with an eager and 
attentive throng ready to listen to a sermon of an 
hoar’s duration; or who has been one of the mul- 
titude of all classes under the dome of St. Paul's 
Cathedral on one of “ Liddon’s Sunday afternoons ” 
(in August, when everybody was out of town, the 
crowd seemed as great as in December or April, 
his other two months of residence), can have any 
doubt as to the fact of his power. To what in par- 
ticular may it be attributed ? 

A remarkably able paper on “ Dr. Liddon as a 
Preacher appeared in the London Guardian 
for July 24, 1889. The writer of that article, evi- 
dently no superficial observer, confining himself to 
a consideration of the distinctive mental habits” 
of a great teacher, points out five such special char- 
acteristics of Dr. Liddon’s sermons: (1) Lucidity 
of thought and expression; (2) logie without 
stiffness (the singular power of leading a large and 
diverse audience through the course of a careful 
argument); (3) learning without pedantry; (4) 
a sincere and unfailing respect for those to whom 
he preaches; (5) a steady and resolute reference 
to the plain duties of life. 

Concerning these last two points, which border 
more closely on those inner spiritual qualities which 


most of all contribute to the value of a man’s teach- 


ing, and of which now, alas! Dr. Liddon’s death 
enables us to speak more freely than is possible in 
reviewing the work of a living writer, the following 
quotation may be made from the paper cited: 


“It is not often that one whose gifts are so rare and 
brilliant as Dr. Liddon’s can refrain so steadily from 
any sign of conscious superiority in their exercise. It 
never seems to cross his mind that any man inthe mul- 
titude to whom he speaks might not, if he were 
ordained, speak just as well. And in this bearing he is 
so simple and unvarying that it clearly rests on a de- 
liberate and deep conviction. He cannot be unconscious 
of his remarkable gifts ; but he is much more vividly 
conscious of certain other things, about which he is 
quite sure that they matter infinitely more than the 
advantages of intellect and training. ‘ The supremacy 
of goodness;’ the issues that are within sight when 
divine truth is being presented to immortal souls ; the 
tremendous gravity of any work that is done in God’s 
name ; the beauty and the greatness and the severity 
of the Gospel—these are vivid and dominant in his 
mind, and they make it as inappropriate and imperti- 
nent to be thinking of intellectual advantages or 
natural ability as it would be to presume upon good 
looks or high connections in a storm at sea. It is a 

ificent outcome of a Christian view of things. It 
has probably gone far to help him against the perils of 
one of the most perilous positions that a man can hold ; 
it secures for him in the heart of his hearers a return of 
attention and respect which they are glad to yield. 
It is felt to preclude with perfect justice that attitude 
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of self-defense which is the most decisive barrier 

inst the approach of truth. Men may not always 
like what Dr. Liddon says to them ; they may some- 
times say that he is too confident ; but no fair critic 
can deny that all his confidence rests wholly and 
simply in his message, and none of it in himself or his 
ability.” 

It was this intensity of personal conviction which 
made Dr. Liddon at once so keen and strenuous in 
upholding principles, and so fearless as to temporal 
personal consequences. Again and again it seemed 
to us in earlier days that he deliberately threw 


away chances of preferment by the uncompromis- 


ing and outspoken position he would adopt in 
reference to some vexed question, ecclesiastical or 
political, of doctrine or of morals, concerning which 
it was known that his line would be displeasing to 
those in authority. If such a consideration ever 
presented itself to the mind of Liddon, it would 
have been repudiated with indignant abhorrence. 
To him office and influence told only of responsi- 
bility; the thought of human favor was simply 
outshone by the continual contemplation of His 
judgment “ Whose I am and Whom I serve.” 

In the preface to a volume of “Retreat Ad- 
dresses and Meditations,” recently published, the 
Rev. Richard Randall, speaking of a Retreat (a 
gathering of clergy for devotional exercises) con- 
ducted by Dr. Liddon in his earlier ministry, gives 
a characteristic anecdote and a concise description 
of features of Liddon’s spiritual teaching such as 
have been in part referred to above : 


It is needless to say that the Retreat was marked 
by all that intense earnestness, that directness of prac- 
tical teaching and accuracy of theological statement 
which characterize all Dr. Liddon’s writing and 
preaching. There was all this in the schemes of medi- 
tation, but there was something more than this. There 
was a restraint of oratorical power which made one 
feel how much more there was behind the words than 
the words could tell out. The meditations were con- 
cise, clear, vivid, full of force and power, which made 
them take hold of the hearer, or rather enter into 
him and possess him. The truths contained in them 
seemed first to live before the hearer, and then to be- 
gin to live in him. They were instinct with life. And 
the manner of presenting the truths made one under- 
stand what the conductor said about meditation, ‘ In 
meditation you are to set yourself down before a truth, 
and wait to see what that truth says to you.’ I can 
never forget the tone and manner with which one of 
the subjects was given out: ‘ We will meditate on the 
Most High God.’ We seemed at once to be placed in 
the sight of that tremendous Presence. God was there, 
and we were face to face with him. 

“ Never were meditations better planned for use in 
the hours of retirement. Never was the spiritual and 
searching force of Divine Truth, and its claim upon 
heart and mind, more brought home. And yet, the 
conductor, I believe, never gave another Retreat. 
He was reported to have said at its close, ‘I ought 


never to have given a Retreat. I shall never give an- 
other : this has been so He 


t a failure.’ He little 
knew what it had pleased to do through him, and 
how his words in the Retreat would live in the mem- 
ories of all those whom he had so marvelously 
helped.” 


Years later the writer remembers Dr. Liddon, 
when begged to undertake such work (which he 
valued most highly), replying, No, he was not fitted 
for such a form of ministry ; his thoughts had been 
too long trained and exercised in a different kind of 
preaching. The reply suggests both a cause of 
strength and a possible defect. Ifa fault may be 
suggested in his preaching, there was perhaps an 
over-great tendency to treat all subjects in an apol- 
ogetic manner. It was once remarked to the writer 
by an eminent clergyman,a great friend of Dr. 
Liddon, In his preaching he abandons the chair 
of authority, and assumes too constantly the posi- 
tion of the advocate. But the concentration of his 
gifts on a particular line of service undoubtedly 
contributed greatly to the strength of his preach- 
ing. Dr. Liddon clearly recognized the special 
Jine of service to which he was called—as a student 
(he would not have said a Doctor of the Church), 
and he rigidly confined himeelf to this special work. 
Of course he was constantly besought to preach 
here, there, and everywhere, on occasions great 
and small, of local or of wider interest. Such invi- 
tations he almost invariably declined, alleging that 
his work at Oxford,and later also at St. Paul’s, 
must not be interrupted ; that to do it well, and as 
it should be done, required all his powers. Thus 


refusing to let his power be dissipated, his sermons 
when he preached were of enormous volume, the 
utterance in perfect form of thoroughly matured 
thought. Their comparative paucity in number 
was more than compensated for by their quality 
and force. He was not only a great preacher ; he 
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was emphatically a preacher of great sermons. 
There was never anything petty about his treatment 
of a theme. While its lessons were brought to bear 
on the events of the day in the church and nation, 
and on the daily duties and trials of individual 
hearers, these lessons always came home with tre- 
mendous force because they were seen to be partic- 
ular applications of great and far-reaching princi- 
ples. The details of earthly life were shown in 
the light of heaven. 

Connected with this may be mentioned the en- 
tire absence of any fantastic use of Holy Scripture. 
Dr. Liddon’s reverence for the inspired Word was 
such that it excluded the possibility of using it in any 
save its intended sense ; higher and deeper meanings, 
of course, were often evolved from the primary 
historical sense, but always by a real evolution, 
never by a fanciful application. 

Another characteristic, closely allied with that 
just mentioned, must have struck every attentive 
hearer or reader of Dr. Liddon’s sermons'—his care 
to preserve the proportion of the faith (those 
words of St. Paul were frequently on his lips), 
shown in the avoidance of one-sided and unbal- 
anced statements as well as in the choice and treat- 
ment of his subjects. The writer well remembers 
the advice given him at the beginning of his min- 
istry by Dr. Liddon, to preach right through the 
Parables of our Lord, so as to gain a clear concep- 
tion of the range and general character and purpose 
of our Lord’s teaching. 

It will not, of course, be supposed that Dr. Lid- 
don was a preacher only. At Oxford for twelve 
years he held the Ireland Professorship of Exegesis 
of Holy Scripture, involving three lectures a week 
during term. And what lectures those were—in 
the crowded attendance, in their wonderful analysis, 
their minute scholarship, their brilliant presenta- 
tion of Christian truth! This professorship, it was 
generally understood, was offered to Dr. Liddon in 
1870 as un acknowledgment by the University of 
the service he had for the previous ten years ren- 
dered, entirely voluntarily, by his lectures on the 
Greek Testament to undergraduates (and not a few 
graduates) on Sunday evenings. 

Daring the writer’s undergraduate course at Ox- 
ford, from 1865 to 1869, the years immediately 
preceding Dr. Liddon’s appointment to St. Paul’s, 
when he had no other regular sphere of duty out- 
side the University, the personal influence which 
he exerted over undergraduates was very great. 
His was certainly by far the most potent personal- 
ity in Oxford at that time. And to his influence, 
carried on later by Dr. King, the present Bishop 
of Lincoln, must most certainly be attributed, in 
very great measure, the remarkable upgrowth 
within the University of various centers of distinct- 
ively Christian instruction and work, more than 
compensating, it is believed (though Dr. Liddon 
did not think so), for the secularizing by Parlia- 
mentary legislation of many university institutions 
that had formerly belonged to the Church. The 
partial disestablishment of the Church in the Uni- 
versity has really evoked a more energetic and 
active Christian spirit. Both at Oxford and in 
London Dr. Liddon exercised a wide individual 
ministry, and this he highly prized; while his cor- 
respondence would to most men have been over- 
whelming, both in its bulk and in the gravity of 
the matters about which, by all sorts of persons, his 
counsel was sought. 

Something should be said of Dr. Liddon’s work 
at Cuddesden, where, both directly and indirectly, 
he did so much to raise the standard of preparation 
for holy orders in the Church of England. Cud- 
desden College, founded by Bishop Wilberforce, at 
the gates of his own palace, a few miles from 
Oxford, was one of the first of the now numerous 
theological seminaries of the English Chureh in- 
tended to give a distinctly professional training to 
candidates for holy orders after they had completed 
their general education at the University. Owing 
in part to the advantages of its position, and largely 
also to Bishop Wilberforce's own constant and pow- 
erful interest, Cuddesden has been in great meas- 
ure a model for similar institutions. And it was 
to Mr. Liddon, as its Vice-Principal from 1854 to 


It may be well, at a time when Dr. Liddon’s sermons will 
naturally be widely read, to repeat the caution that he felt 
constrained constantly to give, that his responsibility extends 
only to the sermons published by Messrs. Rivington, exclud- 
ing as unauthori various collections of reports made for 
the Penny Pulpit’’ and other publications. Thesesupply”’ 
(so runs a note of Dr. Liddon’s to the writer“ expressions 
of their own, as is natural, where a reporter fails to 
what I say, and they omit things which I do say, and some- 
times things which I have very greatly at heart, either be- 
cause they do not understand my meaning or drift, or perhaps 
because they understand and disapprove of it.“ 
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1859, probably more than to any one, that Cuddes- 

den owed its distinctive character. There and at 

Oxford he did much to train and mold men who 

have since themselves been conspicuous in their 

— and models of priestly life and self - sacri- 
ce. 

Himself a celibate, he distinctly encouraged 
others who had the gift to keep themselves free 
from the entanglements of domestic and social life, 
that they might in their ministry wait on the Lord 
without distraction. 

Dr. Liddon was throughout a strong High Church- 
man. As Dr. Pusey’s intimate friend, he inherited 
the traditions of the earlier Tractarian party, while 
both by temperament and as a younger man he was 
in hearty sympathy, barring individual extravagances 
and eccentricities, with the later school of so-called 
“ ritualists ;” recognizing such men as Lowder and 
Machonochie as representing and carrying on in 
popular ways in their sphere the truths and princi- 
ples which he in his upheld and taught. To him as 
the inspiring spirit of the Cathedral Chapter, as 
well as to his own individual efforts, more, probably, 
than to any one is due the wonderful transforma- 
tion which St. Paul’s has undergone in the last 
twenty years, becoming, from a great national mon- 
ument, a center of vast spiritual power in London. 
It is fitting that the great preacher, to whom, as his 
former colleague, Bishop Lightfoot, said in the ded- 
ication to him of his last published work, God had 
given singular gifts and the corresponding place for 
their exercise, should be laid to rest within the 
walls to which he has given a new interest and 
value. It may be hoped that, in grateful memory 
of his ministry at St. Paul’s, there may be under- 
taken some further portion of the contemplated 
émbellishment of the interior of the cathedral, for 
which, as for its more reverent, frequent, varied use, 
he so earnestly pleaded. 

„We, its ministers of the hour, appear, one after 
another, in quick succession, each doing his work, 
speaking his message, and then passing to his ac- 
count. But the great Church remains, an image 
in the realm of sense and time of the eternal realities ; 
as were the hills which stood about Jerusalem.“ 


AN OPEN PORTFOLIO. 


By Tuomas WENTwWwORTH HIGGINSON. 


aes said, many years since, in the Dial,“ 
that the most interesting department of poetry 
would hereafter be found in what might be called 
“The Poetry of the Portfolio ;” the work, that is, 
of persons who wrote for the relief of their own 
minds, and without thought of publication. Such 
poetry, when accumulated for years, will have at 
least the merit of perfect freedom ; accompanied, 
of course, by whatever drawback follows from the 
habitual absence of criticism. Thought will have its 
full strength and uplifting, but without the proper 
control and chastening of literary expression ; there 
will be wonderful strokes and felicities, and yet an 
incomplete and unsatisfactory whole. If we be- 
lieve, with Ruskin, that “no beauty of execution 
can outweigh one grain or fragment of thought,” 
then we may often gain by the seclusion of the 
portfolio, which rests content with a first stroke and 
does not over-refine and prune away afterwards. 
Such a sheaf of unpublished verse lies before me, 
the life-work of a woman so secluded that she lived 
literally indoors by choice for many years, and 
within the limits of her father’s estate for many 
more—who shrank even from the tranquil society 
of a New England college town, and yet loved her 
few friends with profound devotedness, and divided 
her life between them and her flowers. It absolutely 
startles one to find among the memorials of this 
secluded inland life a picture so vividly objective 
as this: 
BY THE SEA. 


Glee ! the great storm is over! 
Four have recovered the land ; 
Forty gone down together 
Into the boiling sand. 


Ring ! for the scant salvation ! 
Toll! for the bonnie souls, 

Neighbor and friend and bridegroom, 
Spinning upon the shoals. 


How they will tell the shipwreck 
When winter shakes the door, 

Till the children ask, “ But the forty ? 
Did they come back no more ?” 


St. Paul's and London,” preached January, 1871, in 
Liddon’s ** Christmastide Sermons. 
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Then a silence suffuses the story 
And a softness the teller’s eye, 

And the children no further question ; 
And only the waves reply. 


Celia Thaxter on her rocky island, Jean Ingelow 
by her English cliffs, never drew a sea picture in 
stronger lines than this secluded woman in her inland 
village, who writes elsewhere, as tersely : 


I never saw a moor, 
I never saw the sea, 

Yet know I how the heather looks 
And what the billows be. 


I never spoke with God 
Nor visited in heaven, 

Yet certain am I of the spot, 
As if the chart were given. 


See now with what corresponding vigor she 
draws the mightier storms and shipwrecks of the 
soul; the title being here, as elsewhere, my own, 
for she herself never prefixes any : 


ROUGE ET NOIR. 


Soul, wilt thou toss again ? 
By just such a hazard 
Hundreds have lost, indeed, 
But tens have won an all. 


Angels’ breathless ballot 
Lingers to record thee ; 
Imps in eager caucus 
Raffle for my soul ! 


Was ever the concentrated contest of a lifetime, 
the very issue between good and evil, put into fewer 
words? Then comes another, which might fairly 
be linked with it, and might be called 


ROUGE GAGNE! 
’Tis so much joy! "Tis so much joy! 
If I should fail, what poverty! 
And yet as poor as I 
Have ventured all upon a throw ; 
Have gained! Yes! Hesitated so 
This side the victory. 


Life is but life, and death but death ! 
Bliss is but bliss, and breath but breath ! 
And if indeed I fail, 
At least, to know the worst is sweet! 
Defeat means nothing but defeat, 
No drearier can prevail. 


And if I gain! O sun at sea! 
O bells! that in the steeple be, 
At first, repeat it slow ! 
For heaven is a different thing 
Conjectured and worked sudden in, 
And might o’erwhelm me so. 


Many of these poems are, as might be expected, 
drawn from the aspects of Nature, but always with 
some insight or image of their own; as in the fol- 
lowing, which might be called 


THE SEA OF SUNSET. 


This is the land the sunset washes, 
These are the banks of the yellow sea ; 
Where it rose, or whither it rushes, 
These are the western mystery. 


Night after night, her purple traffic 
trews the landing with opal bales, 
Merchantmen poise upon horizons, 
Dip and vanish with airy sails. 
Or this: 


THE WIND. 


Of all the sounds despatched abroad 
There’s not a charge to me 

Like that old measure in the boughs, 
That phraseless melody 

The wind makes, working like a hand 
Whose fingers brush the sky, 

Then quiver down, with tufts of tune, 
Permitted gods—and me. 


I crave him grace of summer boughs 
If such an outcast be 

Who never heard that fleshless chant 
Rise solemn in the tree ; 

As if some caravan of sound 
On deserts in the sky 

Had broken rank, then knit, and passed 
In seamless company. 


This last image needs no praise, and in dealing 
with Nature she often seems to possess—as was said 
of her fellow-townswoman, Helen Jackson (H. H.“) 
—asixth sense. But most of her poems grapple at 
first hand—the more audaciously the better—with 
the very mysteries of life and death, as in the fol- 
lowing : 

TWO KINSMEN. 
I died for Beauty, but was scarce 
Adjusted in the tomb 
When one who died for Truth was lain 
In an adjoining room. 
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He questioned softly, why I failed ? * 
“ For Beauty,” I replied ; 

“ And I for Truth—the two are one— 
We brethren are,” he said. 


And so, as kinsmen, met a night, 
We talked between the rooms 
Until the moss had reached our lips 
And covered up our names. 


The conception is weird enough for William 
Blake, and one can no more criticise a faulty rhyme 
here and there than a defect of drawing in one of 
Blake’s pictures. When a thought takes one’s 
breath away, who cares to count the syllables? The 
same iron strength shows itself, merging into ten- 
derness, in this brief dirge for one of the nameless 
Marthas, cumbered about many things: 

REQUIESCAT. 
How many times these low feet staggered 
Only the soldered month can tell ; 


Try ! can you stir the awful rivet ? 
Try ! can you lift the hasps of steel ? 


Stroke the cool forehead, hot so often ; 
Lift, if you can, the listless hair ; 
Handle the adamantine fingers 
Never a thimble more shall wear. 


Buzz the dull flies on the chamber window ; 
Brave shines the sun through the freckled pane; 
Fearless the cobweb swings from the ceiling ; 
Indolent housewife ! in daisies lain. 


The unutterable dignity of death seems to have 
forced itself again and again upon this lonely wo- 
man, and she has several times touched it with her 
accustomed terse strength, as in these verses : 


One dignity delays for all, 
One mitred afternoon. 

None can avoid this purple; 
None can evade this crown. 


Coach it insures, and footmen, 
Chamber and state and throng, 
Bells also, in the village, 
As we ride grand along. 


What dignified attendants ! 
What service when we pause ! 
How loyally, at parting, 
Their hundred hats they raise ! 
What pomp surpassing ermine 
When simple you and I 
Present our meek escutcheon 
And claim the rank to die ! 


Then, approaching the great change from time 
to eternity at a different angle, she gives two verses 
of superb concentration, like the following, which 
might be christened, after the medi val motto, 


ASTRA CASTRA. 
Departed to the Judgment 
A 3 afternoon ; 
Great clouds, like ushers, leaning, 
Creation looking on. 


The flesh surrendered, canceled, 
The bodiless begun ; 

Two worlds, like audiences, disperse, 
And leave the soul alone. 


She shrinks from no concomitant of death; all is 
ennobled in her imagination : 
Safe in their alabaster chambers, 
Untouched by morning and untouched by noon, 
Sleep the meek members of the resurrection ; 
Rafter of satin and roof of stone. 


Light laughs the breeze in her castle above them : 
Babbles the bee in a stolid ear ; 

Pipe the sweet birds in ignorant cadence— 
Ah! what sagacity perished here 


This is the form in which she finally left these 
lines, but as she sent them to me, years ago, the fol- 
lowing took the place of the second verse, and it 
seems to me that, with all its too daring condensa- 
tion, it strikes a note too fine to be lost: 


Grand go the years in the crescent above them, 
Worlds scoop their ares, and firmaments row ; 
Diadems drop, and Doges surrender, 
Soundless as dots on a disk of snow. 


But with these mighty visions of death and eter- 
nity, there are such touches of tender individual sym- 
pathy as we find in this, which may be called 


TOO LATE. 


Delayed till she had ceased to know ! 
Delayed till in its vest of snow 
Her loving bosom lay. 
An hour behind the fleeting breath ! 
Later by just an hour than Death ! 
O! lagging yesterday 


Could she have guessed that it would be; 
Could but a erier of the glee 

Have climbed the distant hill ; 
Had not the bliss so slow a pace, 
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Who knows but this surrendered face 
Were undefeated still ? 


O! if there may departing be 
* forgot by victory 
n her imperial sound, 
Show them this meek-appareled thing, 
That could not stop to be a king, 
Doubtful if it be crowned ! 


Almost all these poems are strangely impersonal, 
but here and there we have a glimpse of experi- 
ences too intense to be more plainly intimated, as 
in the following : 


I shall know why, when time is over 
And I have ceased to wonder why ; 
Christ will explain each separate anguish 

In the fair schoolroom of the sky. 


He will tell me what Peter promised, 
And I, for wonder at his woe, 
I shall forget the drop of anguish 
That scalds me now—that scalds me now! 


Surely this is as if woven out of the heart's own 
atoms, and will endear the name of Emily Dickin- 
son, in some hour of trial, to those who never be- 
fore encountered that name, and who will seek it 
vainly in the cyclopedias. Her verses are in most 
cases like poetry plucked up by the roots; we have 
them with earth, stones, and dew adhering, and 
must accept them as they are. Wayward and un- 
conventional in the last degree; defiant of form, 
measure, rhyme, and even grammar; she yet had 
an exacting standard of her own, and would wait 
many days for a word that satisfied. Asked again 
and again for verses to be published, she scarcely 
ever yielded, even to a friend so tried and dear as the 
late Mr. Bowles, of the Springfield Republican ;” 
but she sent her poems with gifts of flowers or—as 
in my own case—to correspondents whom she had 
never seen. It is with some misgiving, and almost 
with a sense of questionable publicity, that it has at 
last been decided by her surviving sister and her 
friends to print a small selection from these poems, 
which will be issued by Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
The only hint found among her papers of any possible 
contact with a wider public is found in these few 
lines, which—although probably the utterance of a 
passing mood only—have been selected as the pre- 
lude to the forthcoming volume : 


This is my letter to the world 
That never w ote to me ; 

The simple nev s that nature told 
With tender majesty. 


Her message is committed 
To hands I cannot see; 

For love of her, sweet countrymen, 
Judge tenderly of me! 


A NOVEL COURSE IN TEACHING. 


1 Christian Union is always interested in 
educational work, and the following account of 
a novel and important step in the education of 
educators is worth special attention : 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall, President of Clark Univer- 
sity, will begin in October and continue until June 
a one year's course in the history and principles 
of education. He will be assisted in this work 
by Dr. William H. Burnham, who has spent some 
time in Europe studying special problems connected 
with educational work, and who succeeded Dr. Hall 
at Johns Hopkins University when he relinquished 
this department to take up the new work at 
Worcester. The methods will consist of lectures, 
general and individual conferences, special lines of 
reading, and a great deal of suggestive and inspir- 
ing work. The course itself will be divided as fol- 
lows: 1. General History of Educational Ideas and 
Institutions in Antiquity. 2. General History of 
Educational Ideas and Institutions during the Mid- 
dle Ages and down to the Early Decades of the 
Present Century. 3. Under this head attention will 
be given to Contemporary Educational Institutions, 
and a good part of the year will be spent in this 
field. The educational system in Germany will be 
extensively considered, and each class of institu- 
tions, from the kindergarten to the university, will 
be deseribed. The features taken up will include 
legislation, administration, financial methods, su- 
pervision of buildings, curricula; training, testing, 
and examination of teachers, methods of instruc- 
tion in the leading subjects, and whatever else may 
come in the way of educational service. In the 
same way the French, Italian, Scandinavian, Russian, 
British, and American educational institutions will 
be treated, and along with these will be taken up 
such topics as the constitution of universities, with 
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historical sketches and descriptions of typical insti- 
tutions, both European and American ; the relations 
of government to science, learned associations and 
academies, professional and technical instruction, 
and the like. 4. Under this division the philosophi- 
cal conclusions and practical applications of the 
-survey will be entered upon, and the end, direction, 
and methods of education will be considered with 
special reference to the needs and problems of our 
own country. This is the outline of the work. It 
is intended for those who desire to qualify them- 
selves for professors of education in colleges or 
normal schools, and for superintendents, principals, 
and other special positions in educational fields. 
The work is not new in Germany, where the history 
of education is constantly taught; but it is new in 
this country, and its successful introduction will 
mark an era in our educational development. We 
have had nothing before that approaches it in mag- 
nitude or efficiency, and it will greatly assist the 
educators of the country in raising the standard of 
education. The character of the instruction given 
at Clark University makes this kind of work com- 
paratively easy, and there can be no reasonable 
doubt of its gratifying success. It meets a want 
that has long been felt. 


A VILLAGE HOME. 


By ELLA RopMAN CHURCH. 


VI. 


HE Improvement Society had met at Mrs. 

Lacy’s for the first time, and a goodly number 

of members were in attendance, so that the ad- 

vantages of being able to use the dining-room as an 
extension to the parlor were fully apparent. 

There had been several meetings since the intro- 
duction of the new-comers to that admirable 
organization, and Ethel’s shyness as a stranger had 
partly given way to the enthusiasm of a member ; 
nevertheless, it was with considerable trepidation 
that she responded to the call made upon her for 
a speech or an essay.“ 

“Tt is now quite your turn, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Penwood, at the last meeting.“ and you have done 
so much for your own pretty home in the way of 
furnishing, that I propose your giving the Society 
some suggestions on that subject. It could not be 
in better hands.“ 

„But my furnishing is so very simple and inex- 
pensive,” replied Mrs. Lacy, “that it would seem 
like presumption for me to offer suggestions to 
others.“ 

»The simple and inexpensive is exactly what we 
want in a place like this,” persisted the President, 
“and the woman who can accomplish such attract- 
ive results on a moderate expenditure is the one 
best fitted to enlighten us. Besides, you know, a 
hostess should entertain her guests; and we are 
to have the pleasure of meeting at your house this 
day fortnight.” And so it came to pass that Mr. 
Lacy’s embarrassed little wife stood up beside him 
at the meeting of the Village Improvement Society 
and read very graccfully a paper which she called 


COUNTRY INTERIORS. 


The inside of a house is really the true expres- 
sion of it; and it should gather, as to a center, the 
richness and brightness and peculiar character of 
the whole. The interiors of some houses absorb 
it all, while they present outsides as forbidding as 
those mysterious dwellings in Eastern stories, 
where narrow gates in gloomy walls admit the 
dazzled visitor to scenes of lavish beauty and mag- 
nificence. Even this, however, seems more rational 
than to expend all the beauty and harmony on the 
outside, as is often the case, leaving the inside bare 
and unattractive. 

One of the greatest defects in village houses of 
moderate pretensions is the smallness of the rooms. 
Their bounds are often so limited as to seem 
fit only for the occupation of dwarfs; they are 
‘stuffy’ and inconvenient, and usually display a 
lamentable absence of closets. When people are 
able to plan their own houses, they can regulate 
such matters to suit themselves; but many are de- 
pendent on hiring, and while they pay sufficient 
rent to secure a comfortable dwelling, they are 
obliged to put up with the meager ideas of some 
house carpenter who has gotten a house together 
with the least possible expenditure for the purpose 
of receiving the largest possible rent. 

The inside of a country house especially should 
be planned by a woman, as she is the greatest suf- 
ferer from the stupid arrangements of an ignorant 
map. He usually places closet shelves and hooks 
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where they would undoubtedly accommodate gi- 
raffes, but not the ordinary race of women; de- 
lights in stairways with steps a yard or so in height, 
and next to nothing in width; has a covert habit 
of placing an occasional sleeping-room in such a 
situation that it can be entered only by passing 
through another; and his kitchen arrangements 
seem like emanations of deliberate malice. His 
doors, of course, are all ugly; his floors incapable 
of being stained without extra labor and expense ; 
his halls, or, rather, narrow passages, make one 
gasp for breath. 

There is nothing generous, or graceful, or con- 
venient, or in any way alluring, about this house; 
but it is, nevertheless, a protection from the ele- 
ments, and it is in a place where country air may 
be had; therefore, with all its faults upon its head, 
it is eagerly appropriated at a rent far beyond its 
value. 

An inconvenient interior can scarcely be made 
a comfortable one; but an ugly interior may be 
softened by tasteful furnishing, and even invested 
with a look of grace and beauty; while books and 
pictures will civilize almost any amount of savage- 
ness in building. The country houses and rooms 
of one’s imagination are seldom encountered in 
tangible materials, and even space alone is not 
often to be had; but, desirable as this item undoubt- 
edly is,a room can be made attractive, even to 
fastidious eyes, without it. 

There is no moral law to prevent doors from 
being taken off their hinges when two small rooms 
communicate, thus giving a look of space beyond. 
A country house is more pleasing with undefined 
limits, and one of very moderate dimensions can be 
made, by ingenious arrangement, to appear quite 
spacious internally. As a short person should not 
present a broken outline by having the upper and 
lower portions of her dress of different materials, 
so two or three small rooms and a narrow hall will 
show to much better advantage with a uniform floor 
covering. If stained floors and rugs are in order, 
let all be done alike; if carpets, let one pattern 
prevail through the whole. Economical house- 
keepers will appreciate the practical advantages of 
this arrangement. A similarity, too, of furniture 
will prevent the lines of division made by the dis- 
tinct treatment of one small room as parlor, another 
as dining-room, another as lib „and 80 on. 

Not that there should be no sideboard in the 
dining- room, nor bookcase in the library, but that 
there should not be a distinetion of stuffs and colors 
in the hangings, floor coverings, and general fur- 
nishings of each room. Where uniformity can 
prevail, without interfering with the special pur- 
pose for which each division is intended, this plan 
will be found to increase the apparent size of the 
entire floor; and also to render it more available 
for general use in times of social pressure. 

The family who hung all their front windows 
with elegant curtains, while the furniture in no way 
matched these expensive draperies, on the plea that 
at least a thousand people would see the outside of 
the house for every ten that entered the door, 
would scarcely appreciate the idea of furnishing 
three rooms moderately, instead of spending nearly 
everything on one because that would be most 
frequently seen by strangers; yet in a country 
house even low-priced goods, if well selected, will 
give a general air of beauty and elegance. 

“A cozy little house with a good many 
rooms is in very general demand, but we get dis- 
couraged in our search for it, and have to put up 
with a few good-sized rooms, or a greater number 
of small ones. The former alternative seems pref- 
erable, unless the size of the family requires more 
divisions. Ingenious people often achieve wonder- 
ful effects with but little given space, and use every 
opportunity of increasing the apparent size of a 
contracted dwelling. 

This is more easily accomplished in summer 
than in winter; for the season of open doors and 
windows enlarges the vista; awnings suggest cool 
recesses and an endless depth of green; the porch 
or veranda is equal to an additional room, and the 
humblest of side doors, with a vine-covered trellis 
projecting from it, seems to add several yards to 
the room from which it opens. 

A small house in the country, therefore, though 
undesirable, is not utterly hopeless if the furnishing 
be done with careful consideration for its lack of 
size. All large articles should be, as far as possible, 
discarded, and everything arranged to take up but 
little room. The hall and staircase are, by reason 
of their contracted proportions, the ugliest part of 
such a house; and. little can be done for their im- 
provement beyond substituting drapery, wherever 
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it is practicable, for all doors that open into the 
narrow passage. Where this is not practicable, the 
doors should be kept open. Hall furniture of the 
most unobtrusive kind, and very little of it—a 
hanging hat-rack, perhaps only a row of pegs, 
and an umbrella-stand of smallest possible dimen- 
sions, in the corner—will be most desirable in such 
limited space. 

A few decorative fans over the doors, and a hall 
lamp in the fashion of a Chinese lantern, will not 
reduce the size of the narrow hall, but rather im- 
part the look of brightness which it lacks. The 
floor covering is to match that of the rooms which 
open upon it. There is frequently a small room 
on this first floor, designed for a bedroom ; and it 
could scarcely be put to better use than to turn it 
into a library, even if one’s collection of books is 
not large. If it suits our taste better, we can call it 
the “sitting-room ;” but it may, at least, contain a 
desk for the writing of a letter, as well as the house- 
keeper's work-basket; while shelves for books, 
either hung above or resting on the floor, will help 
to give it the look of a library. These shelves can 
be simply made of stained wood and the top cov- 
ered with an inexpensive material that harmo- 
nizes with the general tone of the room and shows 
to advantage the various articles classed as bric-à 
brac which usually adorn it. 

To make the interior of an unpretending house 
accord with the character of its surroundings is a 
point seldom considered, but one that will well re- 
pay study. How thoroughly rural, for instance, 
should be the fitting up of a log cabin; not rough 
and comfortless, nor only ugly and comfortable, but 
simple and pleasing as the house itself. Floors 
covered with cocoanut matting and some inexpen- 
sive rugs, or even a rag carpet with well-arranged 
colors ; walls finished only with plaster, into which 
a French gray or pale rose tint could be introduced 
to set off the unpretending pictures; draperies of 
plain turkey-red or figured chintz; willow loung- 
ing-chairs with scarlet cushions; Shaker rockers 
and queer little footstools ; the plainest of lounges 
with broad pillows, and vines and flowers every- 
where. 

in, a co by the sea should harmonize 
with its locality ; and pale green tints would be in 
order for the interior. It is astonishing how sel- 
dom sea harmonies are carried out in this way, even 
among those who profess to think much of artistic 
belongings ; and the deliciously cool coloring and 
unique adornments of a genuine seaside parlor 
would be a new departure to most of the dwellers 
by the ocean. Rooms there are in plenty with 
shells in them, and various queer trophies collected 
by seafaring men ; but where do we find an apart- 
ment with a carpet of sea-moss pattern on the floor, 
and draperies of pale green at the windows; an 
embroidery of water-lilies on table or mantle cover ; 
boats of green glass or china filled with the same 
flowers; a pile of shells, perhaps, in one corner, 
with seaweed and tradescantha climbing over them; 
in short, where do we find any consideration, in 
furnishing, for the outlook from the windows? 

The country bedroom should be restful and 
shaded ; fragrant with the breath of fitful apple 
blossoms or steadfast honeysuckles; fresh and 
clean, with its straw matting and cottage furniture, 
its outside draperies of green in vines and tree 
branches, and its outlook into fields and roadside, 
while glimpses of the not too distant woods and the 
purple tops of a range of hills, or the blue glimmer 
of water, amply compensate for the slope of a 
ceiling and the absence of plate-glass. 

On the cottage bureau or dressing-table, a mug 
of flowers, beginning with violets and apple blos- 
soms, should follow up the footsteps of butter- 
cups and daisies, wild roses, and all the other lovely 
summer things, to asters and golden-rod, diffusing 
sweetness and light through the simple room so 
long as fringed gentian and autumn leaves and 
berries can be tracked to their remotest haunts. 

A well-chosen selection of painted furniture is 
quite inexpensive; and no matter how plain it may 
be, if shape and color are satisfactory. There is 
nothing prettier than just pale pink or green, with 
lines of gilding sparingly used by way of ornament. 
The bureau should be as low and broad as possible, 
and it will be an advantage to have all the pieces 
modeled on the same sensible plan. 

Curtains of dotted or figured swiss, looped back 
with ribbon, are prettier than any other drapery 
for the country bedroom in summer ; and they give 
an air of coolness and freshness which nothing else 
does. But let not thick shades, that fully cover 
the windows beneath, be forgotten. There may be 
outside blinds, or there may be a “hood ” over the 
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windows; but the comfort of these shades as a 
protection against intrusive flies and sunshine, for 
the afternoon or break-of-dawn nap, will be fully 
appreciated. 

In the time of falling leaves and of winter snows 
turkey-red will make a cheerful substitute for the 
Swiss muslin; and a bed cover of the same has a 
wonderfully warm, comfortable sort of look. With 
leaden skies, or the white glare of snow without, 
it is good to have a depth of color within, as this 
has much to do with family content and cheerful- 


ness. 

The brightest, sunniest thing for illuminating, or 
fairly glorifying a room while it lasts, is a sugar- 
maple tree in October. It should stand as close to 
the house as possible, that its branches may wave 
just outside the windows; letting into the room a 
perfect flood of rose and gold, and touching it up 
with a beauty that is quite independent of furnish- 
ings, and that shows to the greatest advantage on a 
background of white walls. 

Does any one know that whitewashed walls can 
be rose-washed as well, or olive-green washed, 
with equal success, by dropping a little coloring 
matter into the whitewash until the proper tint is 
Dead white walls, so unbecoming both 
to furniture and to people, are not a necessity even 
in the plainest cottage, and they should be banished 
forthwith to the cellar and the dairy. 

Our beautiful maple, unfortunately, is not a 
permanent illuminator ; and the next best thing for 
the cottage walls, in its absence, will be some gay 
panels—Chinese, Japanese, or home-made; it mat- 
ters not which, so that there is some life and 
color. 

For this same cottage bedroom, let there be 
matting or painted floors, with a large rug in 
inter; and said rug may be nothing more elegant 
than red and white rag carpet, relieved by a touch 
of black or green, and yet look both comfortable 
and pretty. A few hanging shelves for books; a 
low rocker drawn up to the table or window, a few 
trifles combining the useful and the ornamental— 
these will sufficiently fill the room, which should 
never have a crowded look, depending much on 
light, air, and outside views. 

In a small country house, one bedroom of fair 
size—or two, at most—is all that can be looked for : 
the remaining one or two will be cut up by closets 
and stairway. It is to be hoped that closets wil/ 
eut up some portion of the upper floor, as there is 
apt to be a deeply felt lack of them; and their 
shallow proportions, in ordinary country houses, is 
a standing trial to housekeepers. The little bed- 
rooms must be made the most of, and converted, so 
far as may be, into models of lilliputian prettiness 
and comfort. 

The bed for a small room should be as unobtrusive 
as possible; and a low, wide couch which has 
neither side nor ends and can be easily moved 
about would answer the purpose admirably. A 
closet or wardrobe—with the same recommendation 
of not taking up much room—can easily be im- 
provised with a set of portable folding pegs attached 
to the wall by strong nails, and a curtain of any cheap 
material that looks best, hung upon a rattan rod— 
the latter resting upon little brass hooks screwed 
into the wall at each end. 

The door is really the best place for this ward- 
robe apparatus, as it then has the appearance of a 
portibre, and it can be made quite ornamental by 
matching the prevailing color of the room. A very 
tiny dressing apparatus with a glass is all that can 
be accommodated in the way of a bureau, unless 
some shelves, with a curtain before them, are hung 
upon the wall; but the ottoman, covered to match 
the wardrobe, can be made to hold boots and shoes, 
and the one comfortable, round-seated chair may be 
in reality a box with a good-sized receptacle. One 
of those small corner washstands of wire will fit in 
nicely. The carpet, if one can indulge in the lux- 
ury of choice, has a tiny figure of green mosses; 
and, on the whole, the little room is pronounced, by 
a person economical in praise, to be not so bad. 

It is a very pretty little guest: chamber for one, 
and by no means an uncomfortable abiding- place, 
if popularity is any criterion—for during the sum- 
mer and autumn months it is seldom empty. 

The country kitchen, that rallying point of com- 
fort, should never be contracted in size, and it 
should, moreover, be as airy and cheerful as good 
windows and ventilation can make it. A picturesque 
view is not thrown away even here, and everything 
unsightly should be removed or planted out. Your 
neighbor’s unsightly barn troubles you—plant it 
out; the toss of the tops of hemlocks will not 
be odious. A wavy, bald wall irritates you: if 
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needed as a barrier, cover it with wild vines, or 
flank it with hedging, or so plant your coppices on 
either side, in and out, that its line shall be indis- 
tinguishable.” 

During the afternoon of a rainy autumn day, 
when the steady occupation of the morning is over 
and the glow of the evening lamp is yet far off, the 
cheerful glimmer of the kitchen fire draws one and 
another to Aunt Cindy’s comfortable domain, where, 
with turbaned head and shining face, she gracefully 
proffers the hospitalities of her cozy realm, and 
spoils the family appetite for tea with her incom- 
parable gingerbread fresh from the oven. You 
rejoice then that it is a goodly sized room, just suf- 
ficiently curtained with vines, and that the ebony 
sister who presides there is one of the neatest and 
most efficient of her class. 

No reasonable expenditure should be grudged to 
this important portion of the country domicile, and 
to stint it in size is an error that will soon make 
itself felt. But what, you ask, is a person to do 
who hires a house that is already built and provided 
with a diminutive kitchen? Nothing, perhaps, 
unless he can persuade the landlord to put up a 
rough addition, or put it up himself, where the most 
objectionable of the work may be done, and thus 
preserve the original room for a sort of kitchen 
parlor. 

But this, after all, is only a makeshift, and not 
like a kitchen with rafters and a wide fireplace, 
such as one sees in pictures, and sees, alas! in very 


few other places. 


Mrs. Lacy's paper gave great satisfaction, and 
the proprietors of small houses declared that they 
felt especially grateful for the suggestions, which 
they fully intended to put in operation. 

Fletcher is certainly growing,” remarked Miss 
Gage, “in more senses than one; and although we 


. cannot hope to rival a certain English model, with 


its superior natural advantages, we may endeavor 
to approach as near perfection as village life in 
America is capable of being made.” 


A MEMORIAL TO A GREAT TEACHER.’ 


By FRANKLIN CARTER, LL. D., 
President of Williams College. 


iy accepting this solid and beautiful structure, a 
gift from the friends and alumni of this college, 
as a testimony to the enduring presence and power 
of him whose name it bears, it seems to me be- 
coming to indicate in a few words the spirit and 
aims for which it must stand, if its use is faithful 
to the traditions and memory which it is designed 
to perpetuate. 

And, first, it stands for something broad and uni- 
versal. The enlarging effect of the teaching in 
this college has been for the last half-century or 
more primarily due to the sympathy of Dr. Hop- 
kins’s mind for what was large and unprovincial. 
When one considers the location of the college, its 
remoteness from the world’s activities, especially 
noteworthy when he began his great work, and the 
limited facilities with which he always labored, one 
must feel that the overcoming of the provincial in 
his students, the sending of them from this mountain 
nook into the great world with a good understand- 
ing of themselves, with a clear idea of the gradation 
of duties, with a broader conception of the universe 
and its harmonious adjustments than character- 
ized the graduates of some great colleges, was due 
to the largeness of his grasp, to the original 
breadth of his powers, and also to the majestic 
width of view that the profound study of Butler 
had opened. 

The graduate of this college twenty-five years 
ago may have known less Latin, less Greek, less 
history, or less literature than the graduate of the 
Jarger school, but he knew quite as much about 
man in his essential, fallen, but divine manhood ; 
about the laws of his being and their relations to 
one another; about the universal principles of 
God’s natural and moral government. It was the 
peculiarity of this teacher that he gave this stamp 
of universal relations in conditions largely provin- 
cial, and thus struck the keynote for many noble 
careers. For, whatever was provincial in any feat- 
ure of our college life when I was a student here, 
there was nothing provincial about him. Wher- 
ever he went, he was and he looked a citizen of the 
world, one might rather say a king of men, and 
this was pre-eminently true in the class-room. 
Whether he spoke, or prayed, or was silent, the 
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observer knew that that massive head carried wis- 
dom; that those eyes had looked into secrets of the 
widest range and application. For the preserva- 
tion of that breadth of view, for the -acquisition 
and impartation of that wisdom that ignores the 
petty and loves the great, for the stalwart, in- 
domitable supremacy of manliness, a manliness 
that scorns the unessential accidents, and says, with 
John Heywood, 


“ The loss of wealth is loss of dirt,” 


and seizes the true centers and sources of power, 
this building must stand. 

Second, this building must stand for the love of 
manhood in individual minds. Broad and spacious 
as were the groves in which he walked, he knew 
that these groves were made up of single trees. 
Grand and majestic as was to him the law of grav- 
itation, he loved the variations of form and eolor 
that differentiated the particles of matter. 

He loved the mountains, but he loved the rivu- 
lets that trickled down their sides. He loved to 
proclaim the great laws of evaporation and the far 
reaching relations of water (how often have we 
heard him expound these adjustments!), but the 
dewdrop on the morning grass contained for him 
the image of the eun. He loved to discover the 
universal principles of mind ; but the quiet humor, 
the honest simplicity, the faint aspiration, the 
growing insight, these were dearer to him than any 
abstract laws. Life, especially the life of a soul 
made in God’s image—there was for him nothing 


higher than that. While he walked with stately 


steps along the flaming bulwarks of the universe, 
he bent kindly down to recognize the upward move- 
ment of the humblest being those bulwarks were 
erected to defend. So this college opened its doors 
to the poor; to those not merely poor in money, 
but poor in equipment ; to those who hungered and 
thirsted after wisdom. And when sometimes the 
broad principle seemed to come into conflict with 
the interest in the individual, which was it that 
gave way to the other, the philosopher to the friend, 
or the friend to the philosopher? The reign of 
law is not incompatible with fatherhood. Chris- 
tianity is a remedy for broken law. So his delight 
in the universal, his calm movement along those 
heights where feeble heads grow dizzy, did not 
preclude a reaching down, far down, of the out- 
stretebed hand. This building must stand for indi- 
vidual training, for the ready and persistent con- 
sideration of personal capacities and needs. 

Third, it was plainly Christianity that, uniting 
the sublimest, most universal principles with the 
tenderest consideration for individuals, commanded 
his full interest and called out his combined forces. 
Never was he more eloquent than when the broad 
laws and the broad love of Christianity fired his 
imagination. The lectures on the “ Evidences,” 
the addresses before the American Board,” the 
baccalaureate sermons, these are the loftiest 
utterances of his trained and consecrated powers. 
So this was, by the whole sweep of his direction, a 
Christian college. To promote right living was 
as definitely the aim of all the forces co-ordinated 
here as though Herbert Spencer had written this 
motto over the door to every room where young 
men were gathered. But it was “right living” in 
that great Christian sense in which the living is for 
others and not for self. To the presentation of 
Christian truth as the best summary of rules for 
right living.” as furnishing the noblest ideal of 
character, as the most stimulating inspiration to uni- 
versal brotherhood and the complete revelation of 
God's fatherhood, as providing for the humblest and 
the weakest resources of the largest scope and the 
most blessed type, this college was by him dedicated. 
To promote blessedness, holy happiness, was at 
once the aim of his philosophy and the goal of his 
college. In accepting this building we accept it 
in the solemn renewal of these purposes; and, as 
representing the authorities of the college, to these 
lofty purposes we pledge anew our lives, our re- 
sources, and our honor. We promise that the poor 
man shall have the same perfect rights and respect 
in this inclosure that the rich man has; that the 
faithful youth, whatever be his gifts, shall be en- 
couraged ; and that all, so far as in us lies, shall 
be guided to a perception of the universal and 
sympathetic relations of God's intellectual and 
moral kingdoms, and to the recognition of the 
loftiness and perfection of the character of Him 
whom he loved and worshiped. 

May He give us all his inspiration, that we may 
so walk and live that what has been the true glory 
of this college shall remain undimmed long after 
these walls have crumbled back to dust! 
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THe EVENING Lamp 


„HE HAD TO HARRER.” 


Notwithstanding the rank which the Apostle 
Peter gave to patience in his famous and beautiful 
classification of the virtues, one is almost inclined 
to put the virtue of patience first after reading so 
splendid a display of it as that described by “The 
Youth’s Companion ” in the following anecdote : 


„ Deacon Moses Brown was a man of great patience, 
but also of so great firmness that some persons called 
him obstinate. ‘Though never harsh in bis treatment 
of his oxen and horses, he always contrived to handle 
them so that they were the best-trained animals in the 
neighborhood. At last, however, the good deacon 
bought an apparently fine horse which, after a time, 
occagjonally showed signs of being balky. Still, the 
deacon was so skillful in his management that he had 
no serious trouble, until one day in May when he under- 
took to do some harrowing on his little farm. 

“The horse went well enough for a time, but about 
nine o’clock in the morning he suddenly stopped and 
obstinately refused to budge. The deacon coaxed him, 
tried to lead him by the bridle, even whipped him a 
little, but all without avail. There the beast stood, and 
there he evidently meant to stand just as long as he 
pleased. 

„Bill Sweet, the hired man, who was at work with 
the oxen in the adjoining field, chuckled as he saw the 
deacon’s predicament. 

Guess he’s stuck this time,’ said Bill to himself; 
‘might about as well give it up,’ as the deacon made 
another ineffectual attempt to start the obstinate brute. 

Pretty soon the deacon hung the reins over the top 
of the hames and started for the house. 

What's the old man up to now, s' ?’ asked 
Bill, apparently of the ‘nigh’ ox. ‘ Shouldn’t wonder 
if he’s goin’ to try somethin’ new.’ 

“ And so it proved, for in a moment the deacon re- 
appeared bearing two pieces of board and an old kitchen 
chair. 

„Looks as though he meant to se’ down 'n' take it 
easy,’ explained Bill to the oxen. ‘Guess he’ll be makin’ 
an all-day job of it.’ 

“The deacon, without saying a word, placed the 
boards side by side on the harrow, set the chair firmly 
on the boards, took the reins in his hands, and seated 
himself in the chair. Then he shook the reins encour- 
agingly, and called cheerily to the horse : 

Come, go long, ye’ve got to harrer !’ 

“But the horse didn’t harrow ; he simply put his 
ears back and looked perfectly immovable. 

“ So all through the forenoon the deacon sat perched 
on his chair, showing no anger, nor even impatience. 
Sometimes he sang to himself a stanza or two of 


low firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord,’ 


or something equally applicable to the case in hand. 
Occasionally he shook the reins and called, ‘Come, git 
up, got to harrer !’ 

„ When the dinner-horn sounded, the deacon called 
to Bill : 

Tell mother I sha’n’t be up till I get through this 
job.’ 
ue When, after dinner, Bill returned to his work he 
saw the deacon sitting solemnly erect, and heard him 
repeat the familiar refrain, ‘Come, go long, ye’ve got 
to harrer !’ 

„During the afternoon Bill often looked across at the 
deacon and horse, and expressed, sometimes to himself, 
sometimes to the ‘nigh’ ox, his belief that the deacon 
had met his match. Then, as he looked again and re- 
membered how determined Deacon Moses always was, 
he would change his mind and say, ‘ Wall, by back, 
the old man’ll fetch him yit.’ 

„By and by the horn was blown for supper, but the 
deacon little heeded. He only called to Bill, and told 
him to see to all the chores, as he couldn’t leave the 
field yet awhile ; then he flapped the reins gently and 
repeated the well-worn formula, Come, go long, got 
to 

Bill ate his supper, did the chores, and prepared to 
goto bed. Then he thought he would just look to see 
how the deacon was getting along with his job. So to 
the field he went in the darkness—it was now nearly 
nine o’clock in the evening—there to find the trium- 
phant deacon riding on the harrow across the field as 
fast as the horse could haul him. 

“ They did not stop as Bill approached, but the dea- 
con shouted as they went past, ‘ Had to harrer, didn’t 
he?“ 

„It is worth recording that ever afterward the horse 
remembered his lesson and never showed any symp- 
toms of balkiness. As the deacon would have said, 
He knew he'd got to harrer.’” 


A DOG TRAVELER. 


The Boston “Globe ” tells a story of a dog 
which is as entertaining as a fairy tale, and which, 
if true, makes one feel that there is a good deal of 
indefiniteness, after all, in the line that marks the 
division between the brute and the human: 

%% Railroad Jack’ has arrived in town He 
came in at the Albany station with National Express 
Messenger M. C. Hastings about nine o’clock yesterday 
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morning, having boarded Mr. Hastings’s car at Albany 
at 1:30 A. u., and probably will condescend to stay in 
Boston until Mr. tings returns on his next trip. 

“Every railroad man in New England and New 
York has a personal acquaintance with this hybrid 
terrier, and every trainman in the country has heard 
of him. He never feels really at home off a train, and 
his little plump form, clipped ears, and stumpy tail 
about the size of a cigar ‘ butt,’ are familiar to hundreds 
of baggage-masters all over the country. If Jack 
acknowledges any place as home it is Albany, where 
he is claimed by the attachés of the New York Central 
railroad station. He boards at the Delavan House, 
walking unceremoniously into the kitchen whenever he 
is hungry, and mutely appealing for sustenance. He 
is never refused, and is as fat as a pumpkin. Jack 
comes to Boston this time in sort of undress togs, as it 
were. A colored man in Albany made a clip at him 
with an ice-pick a few weeks ago, and struck him in 
the breast, and his friends have taken off his collar to 
allow the wound to heal. How such athing could have 
happened railroad men at this end of the line cannot 
conjecture, for Jack is one of the best-natured dogs in 
the world, and never has been known to set his teeth 
into anything except his daily provender. 

„Jack is about eight years old, and weighs perhaps 
thirty or forty — He has traveled nearly all his 
life, but how he first became taken with his mania for 
trains is not known. He has been to San Francisco 
three times, and his trips over New England and through 
New Vork State are innumerable. His modus operandi 
is simple enough. He just boards a train, squats him- 
self down in the baggage car, and there he is. The 
Inter-State Commerce law hasn’t bothered him a bit, 
for he systematically evaded his fare before it was 
Saye and no subsequent railroad legislation of any 

ind has seemed to produce the least improvement in 
his morals. 

„Jack acknowled no master in particular, but 
always is loyal to whatever baggage-master or express 
messenger may happen to be his host. So, while it 
may be said against him that he is easily off with the 
old love and on with the new,’ and that he can be happy 
with either dear charmer if the other happens to — 


going in the opposite direction, and other unkind things 


that might hurt his feelings may be said of him, a more 
complimentary, more appreciative statement of the 
condition of things would be that he is always faithful 
to his nearest friend. Sometimes when he reaches the 
end of the route he will remain with his latest friend, 
the baggage-master, until the return trip ; then again a 
freaky streak will chassez through him and he will ho 
aboard the next Albany-bound express without — . 
or apology. He never seems to make any mistake 
about embarking. He has no use for local trains, but 
jumps aboard the expresses every time, and without 
asking any questions. Nor does he always loaf around 
the station, as if waiting for his train to turn up, but 
saunters down just 2 train time, and jumps into 
the baggage car with the nonchalance of experience. 
One of Jack’s favorite trips is from Albany to New 
York. He boards a West Shore train at Albany, and, 
getting out at the Weehawken station, crosses the ferry 
and trots up through Forty-second Street to the New 
York Central station, where he takes a train for home, 
thus enabling himself to enjoy the scenery on both 
sides of the river. Occasionally he will make a run up 
to Montreal, changing cars at Saratoga without the as- 
sistance or suggestion of anybody. Indeed, he knows 
when and where to change cars as well as any regular 
patron of the road on which he is traveling. 

„His whole life is one consistent eccentricity, and his 

liarities do not, therefore, break out in spots ; but 
e has one cranky idea that is inexplicable, except as a 
matter of mere surmise. He will not enter an Erie car; 
no persuasion can get him into one. Even if an Erie 
baggage car—he never rides in passenger cars—hap- 
— to be among other bag cars on a New York 
ntral train, he will avoid it as if he were afraid it 
was going to explode. How he can tell it from an 
other no one knows, but the trainmen say that he wi 
walk along beside it, glance up at it with a knowing 
look, and turn tail on it deliberately. Once or twice 
he was carried into an Erie car, and detained by closed 
doors until the train was in motion, but he bolted like 
a streak of lightning at the next station, and took a local 
train back. 

“Mr. Hastings brought Jack to the ‘Globe’ office 
yesterday to have his picture taken. He was taken into 
room 101, where, at the command of his temporary 
master, he hopped upon a table and posed like a vet- 
eran, not even so much as blinking at the supreme mo- 
ment.” 

SOME QUEER INVENTIONS. 

The Patent Office at Washington is both a mon- 
ument of industrial progress and a massive mauso- 
leum of failures. Mr. F.G. Carpenter, the well- 
known newspaper correspondent, has been collect- 
ing some curious facts about it that lead him to ex- 
claim: “To-day some mighty Edison patents an 
idea which lights the world, and to-morrow some 
lunatic offers a plan by which all humanity can lift 
themselves by their boot-straps.”’ 

The illuminated cat,” he says, “was granted a patent 
in 1884, and it is a cat of pasteboard or tin for the pur- 
pose of frightening rats or mice. This cat is to be made 
in a sitting posture, and it is painted over with phospho- 
rus so that it shines in the An Another 
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cat, equally funny, is the patent sheet - iron cat, which is 
worked by clockwork, and which has a bellows inside 
of it which swells up its tail to the size of the maddest 
of felines. If properly set it will emit a noise equal to 
the wildest of living midnight Thomases, and it has in 
addition steel claws and teeth. You wind it up and 

lace it on your roof and set it howling. All the cats 
in the neighborhood jump for it, and its poisoned claws 
kill every one it strikes. 

“ A luminous harness has been patented so that a horse 
being driven at night looks like a sheet of chain light- 
ning, and you think Elijah’s chariot has come to earth 
— There are luminous match- boxes, and luminous 
ghosts to scare away grave-robbers. After every noted 
grave robbery metallic coffins come in by the scores. 

“ The inventions for smokers are so many that a divis- 
ion of the Patent Office has to be given up to them. 
One of the most curious of pipe inventions is a rest or 
brace by which the weight of the pipe is taken off the 
teeth and rested on the chin. There are umbrellas 
which can be turned into pipes, and pipes which can be 
turned into canes, and there are perhaps a hundred in- 
ventions for the cutting off of ends of cigars, some of 
which are probably valuable. 

„Restaurant keepers have long been troubled as to 
how to get even with their boarders. A New York 
woman has got outa patent for them. It consists of a 
table and stools, both of which run on an endless ghain. 
The diner comes in, takes a seat on a stool, pays his 
twenty-five cents fora meal, and it is set before him. 
The table then begins to move, and the man moves 
along with it. It continues to move him along until he 

ts to the other end of the room, and at this time he 
is supposed to have finished his meal, for his dishes 
slide off around a wheel and his stool slides out with 
him. There is an endless chain of these stools, and 
the — of diners and dinners goes on contin- 
uous 
“The nose improver is one of the most curious of the 
crazy patents. It consists of a metal shell formed 
of two parts which are connected by a hinge. The 
shape of its inside is that of a perfect nose, aquiline, 
Roman, or Grecian, as you prefer, and it does all its 
work at night. The patent states that the nose should 
be first well bathed in warm water and then greased 
with olive oil until it is thoroughly softened. After 
this the improver is to be attached and the person using 
it is to go to bed and sleep until morning. At first it 
is said the operation is somewhat painful, but this wears 
off in a few nights, and the soft cartilage of the nose 
soon begins to assume the form of the beautiful shape 
of the improver. At the end of eight weeks you have 
a brand-new nose, which remains with you until you 
get tired of it, when you buy a different style of im- 

rover and come out in a new nose, quite different 

m your last one, but sti). beautiful.” 


MERIT VERSUS MARKS. 


A Western newspaper said recently, with apho- 
ristic skill, that “merit is the only virtue which 
draws a regular salary.” How merit compares 
with marks as a measure of the value of a student 
in practical life is admirably shown in this editorial 
from the New York Times: 


The concurrence of the House in the Senate reso- 
lution authorizing the President to appoint Richard H. 
Jackson, of Alabama, as an ensign in the navy, secures 
a specific reward for conspicuous gallantry. Young 
Jackson was on board the ‘Trenton’ during the hur- 
ricane at Samoa, in which that vessel was lost. Captain 
Farquhar, her commander, spoke in high praise of his 

conduct in that crisis, and Secretary Tracy added 
is Own commendations. On returning to the Naval 
Academy from Samoa, Cadet Jackson passed his final 
examinations, but there were not enough vacancies in 
the service for all his class, and his own marks were 
not quite high enough for a place, he being second 
age | the cadets who failed to receive an appointment. 
Mr. Wheeler, in advocating the present measure, de- 
clared that ‘ England would have knighted this young 
hero; but, however that may be, Congress, moved by 
high official testimonials, concluded that, after having 
educated young Jackson for six years, and then obtain- 
ing 80 1 a proof that he was a brave and capable 
officer, the Government would be very un wise to throw 
away his services. Accordingly, he will now enter on 
his career as an officer with much more distinction than 
if he had passed higher in his studies, while the stimulus 
thus given to heroic conduct is well for the service.” 


A LEFT-HANDED COMPLIMENT. 


An amusing illustration of how an innocent 
action—or, in the same way, a speech—may some- 
times be construed into an offensive one, is found 
in an item which I clip from the London “ Acad- 
emy about Hans Richter, who is to the Germans 
what Theodore Thomas is to this country : 


“An absurd statement having been published by a 
correspondent of the Paris ‘ Figaro’ to the effect that 
Herr Richter conducted French operas with his left 
hand in order to display his contempt for French music, 
the gifted Viennese conductor has somewhat unneces- 
sarily written to refute the charge, explaining that the 
fatigue of conducting without cessation for several 
hours compels him to employ the left hand in works 
with which his orchestra is so familiar as to need little 
direction.” 
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THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


MY POSSIBLE SELF. 


By Detia W. LYMAN. 


„D HAVE a kind of Doppelgiinger /” 
said I. 

“ A what?” asked Hessie. 

“A Doppelgiiuger! That is what 
the Germans call that singular phe- 
nomenon of another self accompanying the real 


one. 

„Ob, Miss Emily! exclaimed Hessie in despair, 
do tell me in plain English what you mean.” 

Hessie was my shadow, the one human being 
who was fond enough of me to willingly hear me 
talk by the hour. The attraction of that fresh 
young life of seventeen for a middle-aged woman 
of thirty-eight like myself was a mystery to me, 
as to others, but I enjoyed it keenly, and was in 
the habit of talking as freely to her as if I were 
soliloquizing. We were sitting, that stormy even- 
ing in late November, not by a glowing open fire, 
where people in stories are always so comfortably 
ensconced, but by a plain black hole in the floor, 
through which nevertheless came warmth, if not 
cheer. The latter our student lamp, our books, and 
our own tongues had to supply. 

Neither of us had spoken for fifteen minutes, 
when the unwonted silence was broken by my re- 
mark. 

“My Doppelgiinger,” I began negatively to ex- 
plain, “ is not like Julian Hawthorne’s Double, of 
which I heard the other day as a genuine phenome- 
non which has been seen by his friends on several 
occasions, which appears exactly like him, and yet 
is not he, for he is somewhere else.” 

“Oh, Miss Emily!“ said unbelieving Hessie, 
deprecatingly. 

“ Neither is she like the Dr. Jekyll part of me,” 
I continued, “ for she does not leave the other part 
of me an unadulterated residuum of wickedness like 
Mr. Hyde. Neither is she exactly like Dipsychus.” 

“Who is Dipsychus?” asked Hessie. 

„Dipsychus is a remarkable though unfinished 
poem by Hugh Clough,” I replied, consisting of a 
dialogue between the nobler, spiritual part of a man 
and his worldly, selfish, material part; but mine is 
not like either.” 

“Then what is it like?” asked Hessie, a little 
weary of my long introduction. 

“She has had an extraordinary influence on my 
life ever since I first became aware of her existence 
thirteen years ago, I continued. She has not 
left me since, even fora day. She is sometimes a 
discouragement, but more often an incentive, and 
at all times makes me realize the seriousness and 
the value of life as I never did before. And you 
have one too, Heasie !” 

“Oh, Miss Emily, what do you mean?” asked 
poor Hessie. 

“My Possrpte !—my best possible self.” 

„Oh,“ said Hessie, a light breaking over her, 
“T See!“ 

Now, if you want a long story, I will tell you 
where I first saw her,” I continued. 

“ Indeed I do!” said Hessie, as she took a more 
comfortable position on the rug at my feet, looking 
up in my face with her head propped on her elbow. 
Now begin.” 

“I remember perfectly the circumstances under 
which I met her, thirteen years ago, I began. It 
was on a beautiful Sunday afternoon in late Sep- 
tember that I sat alone in the Triangle, reading a 
sermon of Horace Bushnell’s.” 

“ What is the Triangle?” interpolated Hessie. 

“Tt is a small creviced nook on the edge of 
Paradise Island, where I spent that summer,” I 
explained. “It was shut in on two sides by high 
rocks, and on the third opened to the blue waters 
of the Sound. It was my favorite retreat when I 
wanted to be shut out from all the world. The ser- 
mon was the one which I have heard called one of 
the greatest of this century, and is entitled ‘ Every 
Mans Life a Plan of God;’ you must read it, 
Hessie. It shows that when we were born, God 
had for each of our lives a plan, the best possible 
which each one of us, with our own peculiar limita- 
tions both of heredity and early training, can live, 
and our highest purpose should be to follow this 
plan of God's for us.” 

“T will read it,” said Hessie. 

“Dr. Bushnell puts it all in a wonderful way,” 
said I, “and it made a great impression on me. 
As I shut my book that afternoon, and looked out 


on the water at my feet, I gave myself up to the 
train of thought which the sermon suggested, and, 
all at once, like a flash of lightning, I saw My 
Posstste Sri! There she stood, as clearly de- 
fined to my mental sight as the black rock edge 
against the blue sky.“ 

„What was she like? said Hessie. 

“In personal appearance she was like me, and 
yet unlike. Her build was the same, but her phy- 
sique far stronger than mine, and almost perfect. 
She looked strong enough to carry on a great work 
in the world, and the contrast gave me a pang as I 
thought of the health I had squandered in late 
hours and foolish dissipation the first winter I came 
out in society. I was not really delicate thirteen 
years ago, but I had lived up to every inch of my 
vitality, and consequently had no reserve force for 
any emergency, though originally inheriting an iron 
constitution. The least extra exertion wearied me, 
so it was a pang indeed which I received from the 
sight of the vigor and fine physical perfection of 
My Possrsue Sir.“ 

But her face must have been like yours?“ said 
Hessie. 

It was, and yet different, I replied. “The 
eyes were the same in shape and color, but the 
expression had a certain nameless something in it 
which mine lacked, and which made hers beautiful. 
It was a look as of seeing things afar off, and of a 
perfect trust in something or somebody. The other 
most dissimilar feature was the mouth—a wonder- 
ful combination of sweetness and firmness. I knew 
my own lips were weak, undecided. My Possisie 
SELF’s brow, too, was smooth as satin; not a 
wrinkle or a crow’s foot. Mine | brought on my- 
self, Hessie, years ago, by an early contracted 
habit of worrying whenever things went wrong. 
I sighed as I saw how unnecessary and detri- 
mental were those self-imposed disfigurements of 
mine.” 

„She must have been beautiful,” said Hessie. 

Indeed, she was not,” I replied, fer she had 
my despised red hair and my snub nose and large 
finger-joints which have always been such a trial to 
me, you know; but it was a perfect revelation to 
me to see how the points which I have mentioned 
almost counterbalanced the inherited blemishes. 
Her whole appearance was so attractive it made me 
for a moment unhappy, not because of wounded 
vanity at the contrast (for that was not one of my 
many failings), but because I saw how much coald 
be done in the world by so attractive a woman. 
The more personal charm, the more influence in 
reaching others for good. But besides this revela- 
tion of her outward appearance, I suddenly seemed 
to acquire a knowledge of her mental and spiritual 
qualities and of her past life.” 

How could you? said Hessie, puzzled, 

„ do not know,” said I, “ but again, like a flash 
of lightning, I seemed to have My Possimix Ski 
burned into my understanding. I saw with pleasure 
that she still had my light-hearted, jolly, easy- 

oing temperament, but what had developed into 
— and shallowness with me, My Possinin 
Setr had, by diligent efforts, developed into a 
peaceful quietness of manner and a sympathetic 
genuine cheeriness which made her a sunbeam 
wherever she went. I saw, too, that she still had 
my natural likes and dislikes, though the latter 
were much less ive than in my case. She 
had in general no ‘ edges,’ as I have always had in 
abundance, you know.“ 

“Ts that why you call yourself a social polygon, 
Miss Emily? asked Hessie, with a laugh. 

“ Yes,” said I, with another; “for I have so 
many decided likes and dislikes which keep thrust- 
ing themselves out and cutting into people.” 

“ Poh!” said Hessie. 

„Mx Poss Sir,“ I continued, was as ex- 
travagantly fond of music as I, but had done so 
much more with it. Instead of trifling, as most 
schoolgirls do, and as I had, with the musical ad- 
vantages my generous parents had showered upon 
me, she had improved every one, and, having 
mastered the natural disinclination to persevering 
hard work, which I always ascribed to my 
Southern ancestry, the result was to me simply 
amazing. Her voice, no better mine at 
the start, was wonderfully developed, and, besides 
its vastly superior technique, had a sweetness of tone 
which I knew must come from some fount of spiritual 
harmony within. Mine lacked her sympathetic 
tone. She had gained something which I had not 
from life.” 


Was she as fond of poetry and reading as 
you?“ asked Hessie. 

“ Yes,” said I ; but what a difference in the re- 
sult on her mind and mine! She had curbed her 
(and my) natural taste for romance and fiction, and 
had allowed it but a scanty gratification, which was 
as nothing compared with her solid reading. I re- 
membered that, when I was thirteen years old, some 
one had told me what an amount of history I would 
know in ten years if I read it for fifteen minutes 
every day. I wearied of the experiment in three 
months. My Possrste Setr had persevered till 
then—her twenty-fifth year—and had proved that 
‘many a mickle makes a muckle’ by the fact that 
she was then able to teach history as a specialty.” 

J suppose she was a great linguist, too,” said 
Hessie, knowing my weak point. 

No,“ I answered; “I was comforted to see 
that she had done nothing at languages. She had, 
like myself, an aversion to them, and, after several 
unsuccessful attempts, had wisely decided to put her 
energies where she could do her best work. 

“ Her spiritual nature was so much more devel- 
oped than my own that, bad it not been for the 
unmistakable physical resemblance, I could not have 
believed that that fair soul was My Posstnin 
SELF. 

The great turning-point in her spiritual life, as 
in my own, was at twenty years of age. Then my 
father lost his large fortune, and we children were 
obliged to earn our own support. I took it very 
hard, and my complaints and bewailings added 
greatly to the sorrows of my parents. I tried in 
several ways to earn a living, but my previous un- 
thorough habits of study made my expensive edu- 
cation of little practical use in earning money. My 
first attempts—giving singing lessons and writing 
for the press—were failures, and I was humiliated 
to find that my cake-making and preserves brought 
me in more money than either.” 

“What could your Posstste Sir do?” asked 
Hessie. 

“She would have been in great demand, with 
her singing and history, and a dozen other things 
to back, and her unselfish cheerfulness would have 
made her a joy and a constant support to my parents. 
What misery I felt at this revelation of what I 
‘might have been’ to my family! But it was then 
too late, for my dear father had died the year be- 
fore. Oh, Hessie, do not wait so long as I did to 
know Your Poksstste and what she might 
do in your place to make those around you happy ! 

“So all my life ran before me, and i saw what 
My Poss Setr had made out of it—the con- 
versational powers she had cultivated, and in which 
my own carelessness and laziness had made me so 
sadly deficient ; the books she had read and I had 
only begun and never finished; the noble friends 
she had made and I had let slip, or had not the 
character to attract ; the many opportunities to do 
good which I had neglected and she had eagerly 
embraced, and the long troop of joys which came to 
her in their wake ; the people she had helped ; the 
same circumstances in our lives which her way of 
life had turned into blessings and mine into trials; 
even the pleasures of life had brought more to her 
than to me, for I had unconsciously frittered away 
on many worthless objects both my capacity for 
enjoyment and my naturally warm affections. All 
this wealth of life was hers, though she was born 
with the same physique, temperament, and natural 
tastes as mine, and though her early years were 
passed among the same people and brought her 
the same early training. I could not feel that this 
— was the result of anything but my own 

ault. 

„As I mused over these lost opportunities, and the 
fatal habit I had acquired of preferring present 
pleasure to sacrifice for future good, a deep feeling 
of misery overcame me. My life seemed wasted 
and utterly good-for nothing. I said out loud, 
‘Truly, I know of no worse hell than that a soul 
which has spent a wasted life should be everlast- 
ingly confronted with its Possrste for all 
eternity.’ ” 

“Oh, Miss Emily! said Hessie, in a low, awe- 
struck tone. 

“ The sun had set by that time, and it was grow- 
ing cold and dark, but still I sat in my rocky niche 
absorbed in these sad thoughts. I do not know 
how long I would have sat there, but, as the first 
star shone down on my troubled face, a ray of hope 
entered my heart, for [ seemed to see another Pos- 
SIBLE SELF, not bright and almost perfect, like the 
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first, but still so much beyond my present self that 
my heart leaped at the thought that it was yet pos- 
sible for me to attain to it. It was the personifica- 
tion of the best self possible to me from that hour. 

„ found my way over the rocks to our island 
cottage that night feeling almost as if I had had a 
revelation from God, Hessie. Since then not one 
day has My Possiste Sklr left me. Every day I 
try to do what she would do when annoyances and 
cares harass me; to think how sunshiny she would 
be under those same circumstances. 

“In my efforts for self-improvement, in meeting 
the great as well as the small trials of life, and in 
my life work, I try to live up to that revelation of 
My Sir.“ 

„J, too, must have a PossisLe SELF,” said Hes- 
sie, thoughtfully, and with a far away look in her 
sweet brown eyes. 

“ Yes, dear, and so has every one, no matter how 
lowly. If we all made it the purpose of our lives 
to attain to Ovr PossisLe Setves, which is only 
another name for God's plan for our lives, what a 
heaven this world would be!” 


‘IN LIGHTER VEIN.” 


By ALBERT L. BARTITETT. 
, HAVE lately read in an old number of 


Macmillan’s Magazine some Diver- 
sions of a Pedagogue, a leaf of quaint 
and curious memories of the odd mis- 
takes, absurd translations, and marvelous 
definitions of the young ideas. I found a peculiar 
satisfaction in the paper, not only from the humor 
of the thing, but because there was scarcely a blun- 
der in it that I could not parallel from my own ex- 
perience in teaching, and because it was the touch 
of nature that made the English boy and the Ameri- 
can boy kin. 

In that first school of mine, shall I ever forget 
the little urchin who stood by my knee to spell out 
his primer words? The afternoon had brought me 
many visitors to sit in solemn silence on my plat- 
form. ‘The clear voice of the little lad spelled out 


be-d, and then there was stillness. “ What does 
it spell, Johnnie?” ‘ Dunno.” “Well, Johnnie, 
what do yeu sleep in nights?” Oh!“ and the 


quick look of intelligence shone in his eyes. B-e-d 
—nightgown” ! 

It was Johnnie’s little sister that caught my atten- 
tion one afternoon by a furious waving of her hand 
—that flag of distress so often flying. What is 
the matter, Annie? And the answer came, John- 
nie ain’t here, but when he comes he’s going to 
have on his new breeches.“ Never a little noise at 
the door that Annie’s face did not display her expec- 
tation, and when Johnnie did march in, arrayed in 
the interesting garments, no face could have ex- 
pressed more proud triumph than the sweet face of 
Johnnie’s sister. Dear little girl! flower of a home 
that knew poverty and the demon of drink! Little 
there was to gladden her life, and though I smiled 
at her innocence, I rejoiced in her joy. 

One day Dennis, a little Irish boy, had been 
guilty of some flagrant misdemeanor, and I kept him 
after school to impress upon him his naughtiness. 
The stillness of the empty desks and gathering dusk 
lent impressiveness to my earnest words. I could 
see the tears furrowing their way through the dirt 
of the freckled face, and, feeling that this was the 
pivotal moment, I said, “ Dennis, if you were 
teacher, and had such a bad boy, what would you 
do with him?“ “Humph!” was the reply, with a 
sniffle and a brogue indescribable, “I’d let him 
scoot.” 

The vision fades of that first school of mine, yet 
in Memory’s hall I see faces with softly outlined 
features, faces that I know have grown into the 
stronger lines of maturity. There are others who 
have fallen into the peaceful and eternal sleep. In 
the press of manifold duties I have lost the course 
of the later lives of many, but the smiles and sad- 
ness both hover around the memory of this “ day 
that is dead.” I remember one urchin who used 
to expect his absence to be pardoned on this never- 
changing excuse, Teacher, please excuse Sam 
absents.“ There was one large scholar whose 
mother, a huge and ignorant Irishwoman, kept such 
watch over her son that every few nights an old 
wagon would come rolling up to my door, and I 
would be summoned out to explain the whys and 
wherefores, the preface to such consultations being 
always a ringing maternal cuff on Thomas’s ear 
and the injunction, “ Thomas, reach over, bye, and 
give your teacher a good hearty shake.” The little 
boy who had been sick of the “ammonia,” the 
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little girl to whom the theme of her mother’s 
“china teeth” never grew old, and who actually 
one afternoon obtained the aforesaid articles and 
brought them to exhibit to an awestruck crowd of 
skeptics ; roly-poly Hannah, who was a Portuguese 
“Topsy,” and her troop of black-haired and black- 
eyed brothers, all seem at this moment of writing 
scarcely more than the figment of a dream, so fast 
and dizzily speed the flying years. 

To me, the boys and girls who drink of the waters 
of the Pierian spring from the goblet I hold, offer 
constantly some new revelation; their successes no 
less than their failures astonish me. Because, then, 
these gleanings are the curiosities of teaching, it 
must not be inferred that even the individual 
scholars who made them were ordinarily stupid or 
dull. The developing mind, like the image grow- 
ing beneath the sculptor’s hand, rarely becomes 
perfect in any one feature before the whole is 
wrought symmetrical. It compels, therefore, no 
violent straining of the quality of mercy to over- 
look the error of the little girl who, in describing 
the advance of the platoons of the enemy, said, 
“They marched up the hill, pantaloon after panta- 
loon,” or of the little boy who tried to describe the 
“‘centipede” thermometer, or of the anxious appli- 
cant for admission to the high school whose paper 
testified that the capital of Maryland is “Ann 
Apostle on Shakespeare Bay, and that the “llanos 
are a species of tiger, and the pampas the largest 
bird that flies. 

I have long since become accustomed to such 
statements as that the vertebræ are in the upper 
part of the arm,” and that “the diaphragm is a 
little bag, but it was not without astonishment 
that I heard a new version of the dying words of 
Queen Mary. Who ever forgets the pathos of those 
words of anguish, after the loss of that city whose 
capture broke her heart? Calais! Calais! you 
will find it engraven on my heart!” Open me,” 
this was the boy’s version, open me, and you'll 
find my stomach calloused.“ One of my scholars 
once brought me a composition on Longfellow, in 
which she stated that he was a “short, thickly 
settled man“! Telling this one day to a friend of 
mine, Why,” said she, one of my scholars says 
Whittier is a very populated’ poet.” 

It is always a source of peculiar satisfaction to 
assign to the girl in Latin lessons, who attempts 
to drown every difficulty in a flood of tears, the 
sentence, Hgo jfieo: I weep;” but I recall how 
speedily the wind fell away from my sails once 
when, after scolding a most aggravating class in 
Ovid, and giving them a verbal certificate of gen- 
eral badness, the next boy arose and translated with 
a peculiarly honest drawl, * Unde genus durum: 
hence we're a tough class.” 

Once a scholar, confusing murum with murem, 
informed me that “ Romulus killed Remus because 
he jumped over his mouse. One boy in a neigh- 
boring school immortalized himself and marred 
a beautiful pastoral description by rendering a 
passage that should have been The sheep looked 
askance,” “ The sheep looked cross-eyed.” 

The teacher who loves his scholars—and sad is 
his lot who does not—will hardly find his work 
monotonous. Toil and anxiety, the bearing of 
others’ burdens, the wrestling with vices inherited 
and mental and moral diseases, to conquer which 
ofttimes little effort is made at home, the keeping 
of himself in such a condition of mental training 
and moral freshness that he may never offer his 
pupils stagnant waters to drink, make the teacher’s 
path no smooth and rose-beflowered one; but the 
charm that invests every budding life, the possibili- 
ties inwrapt in youth, the confidence so readily 
given when the pupil feels the worth of the master, 
and the ever-varying forms in which the exuberance 
of youthful health and spirits manifests itself, 


„When life is new, 
Hope yet untamed, the blood of youth unchilled,” 


lighten the task of the professional educator. 

„The face we love, says Holmes, “a sunbeam 
makes our own,” and one secret of a teacher’s suc- 
cess, the charm against the ennui of the successive 
days, is the putting of his heart into his labors. 
Capping thus my story-telling with a bit of moral- 
izing, I say not only, with the English teacher, 
„That pedagogue, I think, is less adorned with 

than average boys who cannot say of them, 
‘With all their faults, I love them still,) but I 
add that, loving them once, they are constant guests 
at those quiet hours when we watch the play of the 
coals in the grate and summon from the realms of 
memory our companions. For of those who have 


bothered us by their roguery and made us laugh 
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by their unconscious quaintness, or saddened us by 
their perverseness, we shut in many where Long- 
fellow held captive his blue-eyed banditti, 


“Tn the dungeon, 
In the round tower of che heart.” 


ECONOMIC CATERING. 
| III. 
By ANNA C. Brooks. 


HE results of a little time spent in making 
plain food present an attractive and 
appetizing appearance will well repay 
any housekeeper. For instance, you 
wish to serve cold corned beef for supper ; 
with a sharp knife cut across the grain a dozen 
thin slices and arrange them in the middle of a 
platter, one slice overlapping another. Suppose 


you have one cold beet, one turnip, and one potato; 


cut them in (round) slices a quarter of an inch 
thick, arrange them around the meat thus: a slice 
of potato, one of beet, and one of turnip, and so on 
until your circle is complete. Put a few sprigs of 
parsley around the edge of the platter, and you have 
a tempting-looking dish. Some mustard, or a dress- 
ing of oil, vinegar, and pepper, may be found an 
acceptable relish. 

The artistic possibilities with a lobster, a head of 
lettuce, and a hard-boiled egg are several. 

I make a light tea cake, using but one egg; I 
select a large one, and from it I steal a dessert- 
spoonful of the white, and with a little confectioner’s 
sugar I make a frosting—which gains for my cake 
additional respect from my family ! 

I have been more than repaid in pleasure for 
every effort to make my food inviting. 

Sunpay, Marcu 16. 


Breakfast.—Oranges. Oatmeal. Codfish with 
cream. Baked potatoes. Butter toast. Coffee. 

Dinner.—Roast mutton. Mashed potato. 
Stewed tomato. Baked macaroni. White bread. 
Sliced tomato pickle. Baked custard. Wafers. 


Tea. 
Supper.—Boiled rice. White and graham bread 
and butter. Cake. Tea. Milk. 


Monpay, Marca 17. 

Breakfast.—Cornmeal mush. Mutton in gravy. 
Baked potatoes. Butter toast. Coffee. 

Lunch.—Vegetable soup. Crackers. White and 
= bread and butter. Baked Indian pudding. 

ea. 

Supper. Scrambled eggs. White and graham 
bread and butter. Oranges sliced with sugar. Cake. 
Tea. Milk. 

Turspay, Marcu 18. 

Breakfast.—Oatmeal. Fried codfish cheeks. 
Baked potatoes. Graham gems. White bread and 
butter. Coffee. 

Dinner.—Beefsteak. Boiled potatoes. Mashed 
turnips. Lettuce. White bread. Lady-finger 
pudding. Tea. 

Supper.—Succotash. White and graham bread 
and butter. Baked Indian pudding. Tea. 

WEDNEsDAY, Marcu 19. 


Breakfast.—Cornmeal mush. Mutton chops. 
Fried potatoes. Butter toast. Graham bread. 
Coffee. 

Dinner.—Boiled corned beef. Boiled potatoes, 
— turnips, and cabbage. Drop cakes and cof- 
ee. 

Supper.—White and graham bread and butter. 
Blueberry sauce. Currant cake. Tea. Milk. 

TuurRspDAy, Marcu 20. 


Breakfast.—Bananas. Oatmeal. Corned beef 
hash. Balloon muffins. Graham bread and butter. 
Coffee. 

Dinner.—Mutton stew on toast. Boiled pota- 
toes. Boiled macaroni. Piccalilli. Corn-starch 
pudding. Coffee. 

Supper.—Stuffed eggs. White and graham bread 
and butter. Cake. Tea. 

Frimay, Marcu 21. 


Breakfast.—Oatmeal. Corned beef in drawn but- 
ter gravy. Baked potatoes. Johnny-cake. Coffee. 

Dinner.—Broiled scrod. Boiled potatoes. 
Boiled rice. White and graham bread. Peach 
tapioca pudding. Tea. 

Supper.—Potato salad. White bread and butter. 
Currant cake. Lemon jelly. Tea. Milk. 


SaTuRDAY, Marcu 22. 
Breakfast.—Oatmeal. Sliced corned beef. Baked 


potatoes. Muffins. Graham bread and butter. 
Coffee. 
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SEPTEMBER 25, 1890. 


Dinner.—Fried steak. Mashed potatoes. Sliced 
white turnips. Bananas. Wafers. Coffee. 

Supper.—Baked beans. White and graham 
bread and butter. Sliced tomato pickle. Dough- 
nuts. Tea. 


MATERIALS USED. 


26 
Vegetables. . 58 
Fruit, pickles, 48 
sss „„ 77 
. 33 

86 97 

MEATS 

7% Ibs. muttonn 81 28 
614 Ibs. corned beet. 65 
46 
lb. salt por᷑ ... 5 


82 44 
FISH 
1 lb. codfish cheeks s „eee 10 
Ib. dried cod 6 
80 26 
VEGETABLES 
9 The. potatoes 9 
3 
8 tur 3 
„% 7 
„6 %ĩ% 12 
% pint dried lima beanns . 3 
1 
80 58 
FRUIT 
8 orange 13 
% cam penche ss 10 
can blueberr ies. 3 
80 48 
GROCERIES 
11 quartal 


1 Ib. graham 
„%% %% 
10 „% 
30 Id. 
Ib. 
1 pint mol asses 
5 Ibs. 6 Oumces sugar 


2½ OUNCES ten 
2 OUNCES currantss 1% 
4 ounces tapio e 2 
6 
1 pimt 5 
2 tablespoonfuls vinegar. 1 
Mustard, pepper, 2 
Baking powder 4 
1 yenst 2 
Lady-fingers. 15 
$3 21 


PITY IIS, TIS TRUE. 
It cannot be denied that the adorable pity of 


woman has a direct tendency to confuse her sense 
of right and wrong. The cook who ought to be 
humbly learning to pare potatoes; the laundress 
who is scarcely fit to wash a pair of overshoes ; the 
parlor maid who doesn’t know the difference between 
a duster and a scrubbing-brush, and the compre- 
hensive pilferer with an angelic temper and no con- 
science whatever, all go forth from households 
which they have maltreated armed with credentials 
which are sure to give them easy access to new vic- 
tims. This is not only a blunder, but a sin and a 
shame, and yet it is persistently, unregretfully, un- 
blushingly committed by tens of thousands of good 
women who are all the while endeavoring to make 
their homes a little heaven below, and to bring up 
their children in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. Some future generation will surely look 
back and say : 

However could they do it, 

When every creature knew it, 

They must have known they’d rue it, 

So many years ago! —[Tribune. 


I have solved the problem of —— pantaloons in 
shape. The so-called trousers-stretehers are in many 
respects a delusion and a snare. The machine has a 
tendency toward lengthening the legs. My plan is to 
have a separate pair of suspenders for each pair of 
pants, and hang the garment by the supporters on two 
pegs about as far apart as a man’s shoulders. Try this 
and you will notice that the trousers will never bag at the 
knees. Besides, there is a great deal of time and worry 
saved in not being obliged to change suspenders every 
time you change trousers. X. G. 
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Our Younc FOLKS. 
CAPTAIN SAMUEL CHAMPLAIN. 


By MARSHALL Norra. 


HEN brave King Henry of Navarre was 
} fighting his battles in Brittany, there 
was with him, in close companionship, a 
loved and faithful capitaine, an honest, 
4 fearless Catholic gentleman, M. Samuel 
de Champlain, who was born in the little seaport 
town of Brouage, on the Bay of Biscay, in 1567. 

As an old historian says of him, “his purse was 
small, his merit great,” but he was a true chivalric 
hero, fond of adventure, tender in spirit, and zeal- 
ous for the right. No blot rests on his fair name. 

So fond of him bad King Henry become that 
he granted him a pension out of his slender means, 
so that he might always be near him. But after 
years of stirring warfare, you may be sure that our 
spirited young captain had no desire to settle down 
toa quiet life in France. He cared not for rest, 
and soon took advantage of an opportunity to make 
a tour of exploration in the West Indies. 

In the old French city of Dieppe there is still to 
be seen a curious manuscript account of this trip, and 

as Champlain always illustrated his writings with 
numerous sketches, this abounds in highly colored 
pictures of all the strange new sights of the New 
World. There are pictures of birds and fishes, of 
islands and rivers, of Indians being flogged for 
failing to go to mass, and Indians being burned for 
heresy—six in one fire. There is a drawing of one 
particularly strange animal of which Champlain 
had heard, but never seen—a terrible griffin, said to 
live in certain parts of Mexico, which had the head 
of an eagle, the wings of a bat, and the tail of an 
alligator. The perspective and general style of 
these illustrations are such as a schoolboy of ten 
would hardly be proud of, but Champlain does not 
seem to have considered his lack of artistic ability 
at all. If he needed a picture or a map, he made 
it. The name of this manuscript, which you must 
look for when you go to Dieppe, is, in English, “ A 
Brief Discourse ＋ the Most Remarkable Things 
Seen by Samuel Champlain of Brouage, in the 
West Indies.“ 

He came home more zealous than ever to under- 
take some enterprise in the New World, and soon 
accepted an invitation from a devout old soldier 
and friend of King Henry, to whom it seemed an 
honorable act for the closing years of his life to 
plant the cross and the fleur-de-lis in some settle- 
ment of New France, as the French possessions in 
America were then called. So, in company with 
another French gentleman, Champlain sailed away 
to discover a suitable place where his patron, Aymar 
de Chastes, could establish a Christian colony. 

Picture to yourselves the two little vessels hold- 
ing their lonely way up the broad St. Lawrence, 
past what would one day be Quebec, and the silent 
shores where only an occasional savage or a wild 
beast broke the stillness. What a strange, quiet 
world compared with the busy life now thronging 
in these places ! 

Bat a great disappointment awaited Champlain. 
They came at length to the rapids of St. Louis. 
With some friendly Indians, in a little skiff, they 
tried again and again to pass the rapids, but no 
oars, paddles, or poles were of use against the foam- 
ing waters. The Indians drew rude sketches of the 
cataracts and rapids on the deck of the skiff, and 
although the young captain was not lacking in 
energy or courage, he was forced, against his will, 
to give up further explorations on the river, and so 
returned to France, only to find that his patron 
had died. 

Champlain made many important voyages to 
New France in the years following, and had many 
interesting adventures. He wrote out a full account 
of his adventures, and another Frenchman, named 
Lescarbot, wrote a “ History of New France,” 
both of which have been translated into English ; 
so you may read for yourself all about the romantic 
story of life in these new regions. We will tell you 
of two, only, of the many winters of which Cham- 
plain wrote. 

Many attempts to found French colonies in 
Canada were made about this time, but they were 
generally unsuccessful. The gay-hearted people of 

sunny France were unused to the chill winds and 
sleety storms of an American winter, and great 
suffering attended their undertakings. In the win- 
ter of 1606 a large party of hopeful colonists were 
forced to abandon their settlement and seek Port 
Royal, now Annapolis, in Nova Scotia. Champlain, 
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with Lescarbot, who seems to have been a jovial, 
enthusiastic young man, set themselves to furnish 
amusement for the company during the long period 
when no work could be done in the forests and 
when the men were very likely to become discon- 
tented and quarrelsome. The Indians of the sur- 
rounding country were kindly invited to join in their 
merry-making, and you may be sure that the con- 
trast to their usual monotonous existence and lack 
of comforts was very acceptable. 

The French patrons had sent out to the colonists 
a good supply of provisions by the good ship 
Jonas, and there was so much wine that each 
man had three pints every day. To enliven the 
pleasures of the table, Champlain formed the fif- 
teen principal persons of the colony into a society 
called “L’Ordre de Bon-Temps.” The emblem 
of the order was a costly collar. Each member 
was, in turn, the Grand Master for one day, and 
supplied and arranged the table for that time. In 
order to fill his position with credit, and present a 
varied and tempting bill of fare better than that of 
his predecessor in office, each man spent several 
days in bartering supplies with the Indians and 
hunting and fishing in the forest and sea. 

One of their number writes that their table fairly 
groaned with appetizing viands. They had flesh 
of moose, caribou, deer, beaver, otter, and bear; for 
game there were ducks, geese, grouse, and plover. 
Through the ice of the river or from the sea they 
obtained sturgeon, trout, and a great variety of fish. 

When the hour of noon had struck, the Grand 
Master, bearing his staff of office, wearing his 
costly collar, and carrying a napkin on his shoulder, 
entered the great hall, followed by his fourteen 
brothers, each of whom carried a savory dish which 
he deposited on the table. Various Indian chiefs 
were honored guests, and the humbler warriors, 
with their squaws and children, crouched around 
on the floor, very grateful for the tich morsels 
which were tossed to them. 

Supper was served with less ceremony, and in 
the winter evening, when logs were piled high on 
the hearth, and great sheets of flame went crackling 
up the chimney, the Grand Master resigned his 
emblems of office to his suecessor. The winter was 
so mild that in January they write of going out to 
sing in the wheat fields in the sunshine of a Sabbath 
afternoon. 

The Indians had never tasted such good food or 
known such comfort in their whole lives. In par- 
ticular they were delighted with the French pastry. 
One chief asked Champlain whether, in the French- 
man’s heaven, pies were to be found as good as 
those he had tasted at the Port Royal settlement! 
There was great lamentation among the savages 
when, in the spring, it was found nec to break 
up the settlement. They crowded the shores and 
followed the departing ships with loud wailings. 

Champlain labored in the new countries for 
twenty-seven years, and is said to have done more 
for New England than any other explorer. He 
founded Quebec and discovered the lake that bears 
his name, and, by his courage, honesty, and careful 
management, was of great assistance to the strug- 
gling settlers. But a single act of his, done with 
the best of motives, brought about disastrous results 
which lasted many years. It happened in this 


way. 

A little band of Hurons begged him to aid them 
against their fierce enemies, the Iroquois, who 
lived in what is now the State of New York, and 
were so bold and strony that they were called the 
Romans of the New World” Champlain con- 
sented because he was always willing to aid those 
in distress. The story of their journey to the land 
of the Iroquois, their war-dances, dreams, and 
preparations for battle, is entertainingly told in 
Champlain’s nar.ative, a part of which is given 
in Higginson’s Book of American Explorers.“ 
Through the fresh forest and down the beautiful 
Lake Champlain the little company silently marched 
until they came to a place not far from the present 
site of Crown Point, where they met their terrible 
enemies. 

When the Hurons beheld the splendid array of 
the Iroquois warriors as they advanced to meet 
them, they were overcome with terror, and beg 
Champlain to lead them. The Iroquois, who had 
doubtless expected an easy victory, were amazed at 
the strange spectacle of a man with a white face 
and steel armor, bat when the gallant captain put 
his arquebuse to his shoulder and fired, killing two 
and wounding a third in their ranks, their rage and 
terror knew no bounds. They uttered a horrible 
yell, which, says Champlain, would have drowned 
a thunder-clap;” and when a second discharge of 
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firearms from the woods in their rear swept off 
more of their brave warriors in this terrible way, 
they fled through the forest as fast as their strong 
limbs could carry them. But the mischief was 
done. The Iroquois did not forget for a hundred 
years that the Frenchman was his foe, as the long 
story of the French and Indian wars testifies. 

A few years later Champlain brought over to 
Canada his beautiful young wife, whom he had 
converted to the Catholic faith. Her loveliness 
and gentleness so won the hearts of the Indians 
that they wished to worship her as a goddess. She 
stayed in Canada four years, and was very kind and 
helpful to the natives. 

On Christmas Day of the year 1635, brave 
Captain Champlain lay dead in a chamber of the 
fort at Quebec, after two months’ illness. His life 
had not only been active and courageous, but filled 
with unselfish deeds which greatly endeared him to 
his associates. For many years the site of the 
tomb which the feeble colony contrived to build in 
his name could not be found, but in 1866, on the 
site of the Recollect Chapel on Champlain Street, 
Quebec, traces of a tomb were discovered, and a 
wall on which was carved a part of the honored 
name Samuel de Champlain. 


— 


TWO BOYS GO TO A ROUND-HOUSE. 


By Orp Boy. 


HE old boy was nearly forty years old; 
the lad was just five, and he had had the 
promise for some time that on that par- 
ticular day—his birthday—he should 
visit a round-house, and have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing a “real live engine.” He was 
ready bright and early, and soon the two were on 
the very front seat of the open street-car which 
would take them to Ninth Avenue, the nearest point 
to the round-house. When the car stopped at the 
crossing, the Jad needed no second invitation to get 
off, and was soon tiudging along, rather faster than 
the old boy cared to go, past the three blocks, with- 
out looking to the right or left or asking a question. 
There was the round-house, and on the entrance a 
big sign, Positively No Admittance ;”’ but the two 
soon found a path leading around one side, and, fol- 
lowing it, were soon on the tracks. Several men were 
there at work, but when they saw the small boy 
they did not have the heart to forbid entrance. There 
were several big engines, looking bigger than one 
had ever looked outside on the track, and the small 
noise of escaping steam seemed louder than a whis- 
tle ever had before. So the little boy kept tight 
hold of the old boy’s finger. Soon, however, he 
got his head enough to begin the inevitable ques- 
tions. 

What is that Lole for?“ 

A long space had been dug out about three feet 
deep between two tracks not occupied by an engine. 

„That is the place where a man stays while the 
engine is run over above him so he can make 
repairs on the under side of the engine, or ‘mend 
the engine if it needs it.“ 

“ Do they mend it with glue, as mamma does my 
engine? 

„No, hardly; but here is an engine, and a man 
is under it. See him between the big wheels; he 
has a torch which he can put up under and between 
the machinery, and he has a long wrench, and with 
it he is tightening up some bolts, just as papa tight- 
ened some bolts on little John’s carriage a few days 
ago.“ 

"Then about the cow-catcher : 

„What is that long thing on top, with a hole in 
the end?“ 

The old boy lifts it up and shows how it is used 
to couple cars which are in front, instead of behind, 
the engine. 

„My engine does not have that. 

“No; why doesn’t it?“ 

“Tt was not made so. Will you put one on 


when we get home? ; 


„Tes.“ 

Another job for a spare evening 

Then the drive-wheels, cylinder, steam chest, 
were explained in detail as much as possible, and 
whether the lad understood it all is a question; but 
the old boy learned that a five-year-old boy could 
understand a great deal more than he supposed he 
could. Just here a man in coarse clothes, covered 
from head to foot with grease and oil, through 
which a very kindly face was seen, came up. 

Would you like to get into the engine, my boy? 
he asked, in a gentle, persuasive way. The little boy 
drew back, tightened his grasp on the old boy’s 
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finger, and no urging would start him. So the 
tender was examined from the outside, and they 
passed on, going carefully behind the engine, as 
nothing would induce the little boy to go on the 
track in front. 

On the next track stood a switch engine, with 
such a funny tender, so low, and covered over the 
top, and the old boy had to explain how switch en- 
gines go backwards as often as forwards, and the 
engineer has to see over the tender on to the 
track. 

„See! this engine has no cow-catcher.” (Cow- 
catchers have always possessed attractions greater 
than any other part to him.) 

„No. Switch engines do not have cow-catchers ; 
but here is a step the brakeman stands on and takes 
hold of this bar.” 

And now the little boy was standing on a real, 
“truly engine,” grasping the rail with one hand 
and almost taking off the old boy’s finger with the 
tight grasp of the other, his eyes showing the excite- 
ment and pleasure to be intense. The old boy remem- 
bered well, a good many years ago, the first time 
he got on an engine, how a friend and he worked 
their way into an old and almost forsaken round- 
house of one stall, and crawled up into an old, 
worn-out engine; but, nevertheless, it was an en- 
gine, and the sensations of a boy for the first time in 
a real engine are not soon forgotten. 

The lad could hardly be tempted off the step, 
but further attractions are urged. In the next stalls 
are one or two old engines—at any rate, there are 
no fires in them, no escaping steam, and no 
strangers about ; and so the boy finally got on to the 
old boy’s shoulder, and the two climbed into the 
cab. Once in and seated on the engineer's box, 
looking out of the small front window, his satisfac- 
tion was complete ; there was the lever for setting 


the machinery for running forward or backward, the 


all-important throttle, the air-brake valve, all within 
his reach. In the tender was coal ready for the 
fire-box, the bell-rope and whistle ready to sound 
by the pulling of a rope. Hardly a word was 
spoken, but the look of satisfaction was more than 
enough to repay any trouble that the old boy had 
had 


The engines had now all been thoroughly seen, 
and the two went out for new sights. The big 
turn-table was not new, as the little boy had seen 
engines turned in the station yard, but soon a 
caboose was spied, and into it he must go. The 
old boy looked in and saw some beds which 
trainmen had recently left, or, at any rate, they 
had not been made since they were occupied. Soon 
a man in shirt and trousers was seen looking inquir- 
ingly at the strangers, and the little boy’s face here 
proved, as before, a sure passport, and he was 
invited in. What is harder to resist than the silent 
appeal of a small, honest face? Now, a caboose is 
quite a sight; first a room where the trainmen 
slept—beds, toilet arrangements, etc., somewhat 
crude, to be sure; then in the center a room with a 
raised roof, with side windows looking front and 
back, so that a person sitting in one of the chairs 
on the high platform could see the whole of the 
train top to the locomotive, and be ready to act 
and give orders in case of accident. The man 
explained that the greatest danger came from the 
breaking of a coupling, and so the dividing of the 
train, in which case, if the forward part were stopped 
and the trainmen were not on the alert to stop the 
rear part, it would go thundering into the front 
section and make a general smash-up. 

There was a wonderful machine there, too, with 
a clock and all kinds of gearing, which registered on 
a slip of paper just the speed the train was going 
at all times during the trip, and also showed at 
just what points the train was at all times. In case 
of accidents these telltales say whether or not the 
train was at just the point it should be at a certain 
time, whether the engineer was running too fast or 
too slow. There is one slip used for each trip, and 
then it is filed away, and the slips can be compared 
at any time to see with what regularity and care 
the conductor and engineer run their trains. 

In the next part were tools such as would be use- 
ful in case of a wreck to clear the track or get a 
car on the track—small jackscrews, bars, ete. And 
lastly a water tank, an important thing in the eyes 
of the little boy, who was very thirsty whenever he 
caught sight of one. 

Next was the emigrant sleeper, and through the 
locked door were seen the seats and berths, arranged 
nearly in the same way as in a Pullman car, but 
everything was made of cotton instead of cloth and 
upholstery ; this made the cars easy to keep clean 
and free from vermin. 
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A refri car was not to be passed. The 
boy was lifted in, and saw the space above for ice, 
the hooks for meat, and then the whole system of 
the country’s supply of meat had to be explained. 
Nothing now remained but the freight-house. Here, 
among other things, were some boxes of oranges, 
a sewing-machine—just such things as were at 
home, but on their way to other homes, and so the 
little boy understood how what he had had come to 
him and his home. Then past the long rows of 
clerks in the office “ who take the money,” and the 
homeward trip was begun. From a bridge over the 
tracks all the switches were seen and explained and 
understood. 

The office was reached, and the old boy found that 
he had wasted just two and a half hours of business 
time. Wasted?” he said to himself. “I have 
learned more this morning than during any time of 
similar length which I can remember. Wasted? 
I have had more downright enjoyment than I could 
have gotten out of any other occupation I know of.” 
Oa the whole, he concluded the time had not been 
wasted. 

But the little boy must be home for his nap—he 
was thoroughly tired. So the young man of the 
office was dispatched with him, with instructions to 
tell the street-car conductor to let the little boy off 
at Twenty-seventh Street, and then he was to get 
off at Twenty-sixth, and, unknown to the lad, keep 
an eye on him till he had arrived safely home; and 
from all reports it would seem that a more proud or 
happier boy had never made his way for the first time 
from the car to his home than our young friend 
who had been to the round-house with the old boy. 


MORE ABOUT MORTGAGES. 
THE MORTGAGEE’S INTEREST. 


By Mr. EXPeERIENCE. 


HEN John Moneypenny became of age, 
his father reminded him that he, the 
father, had once said that if John would 
save part of his spending money, what- 
ever he had when he became of age, his 
father would give him as much more, on condition 
that he should make a permanent investment of the 
whole. John got his savings bank book, and his 
money drawer, and counted up his accumulations ; 
and he was much elated to find that, with his father’s 
gift, he would have altogether a trifle over $1,000. 
How had I better invest it?“ said he. His father 
told him to go to a young lawyer they knew, and 
ask if he could invest $1,000 for him on bond and 
mortgage. In a few days the lawyer told John 
that he had found an investment. He said, You 
remember Dick Header. He is a butcher, and he 
has saved up enough to buy a lot on Main Street, 
which cost him over $1,000; and now he wants to 
build a shop that will cost about as much more, 
and he wants to borrow $1,000 for that purpose, 
and secure it by a mortgage on the lot and on the 
shop that is to be built there. Come around with 
me and look at the place, and then you can tell 
your father about it. John afterwards reported to 
his father that the lawyer showed him a vacant 
lot near the post-office and with a cellar dug. 
John asked his father what he thought of it. 
There are two questions, said his father. First, 
is Dick Header good pay, so that you will get your 
interest regularly, and the principal at the end of 
the two or three years fixed in the mortgage, 
without having to go to law about it? But if he 
is, that is not enough, for he may have the means 
now and may fail by and by, or he may die, or sell 
the place and move away. So the other question 
is, whether the lot is worth so much more than 
$1,000 that, even if hard times should come and 
property fall in value, you would still be sure to 
get your money back, even if he shouldn’t pay 
personally and you had to take the property, as 1 
had to take your bicycle once. On these two ques- 
tions you must get all the information you can, and 
then use your own judgment. You can inquire of 
your friends about him, and you can inquire of any 
one who knows about property here what lots on 
Main Street have sold for, and then see where they 
are, and how large as compared with this one. If 
you decide that the personal security, that is, Dick’s 
bond, is good, and that the real security, that is, 
the land, is of sufficient value, then the lawyer will 
examine the title of the property to make sure that 
Dick really owns it and that nobody else can take 
it away from him ; and, if he finds that all right, he 
will draw the papers. How much shall I have 
to pay the lawyer? asked John. Nothing,” 


said his father, for the usage is that the borrower 
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who makes the mortgage has to pay the expenses, 
so that the lender may get his interest and final 
payment in full, without deduction for the ex- 
penses. 

The loan was agreed on for a term of three years, 
with interest semi-annually, and when the papers 
were ready John had the curiosity to read them. 
There was a bond with a great many words in it, 
but, as nearly as John could understand, all it 
amounted to was the acknowledgment of Dick 
Header that he was indebted to John, and that he 
promised that he would pay him the sum of $1,000 
in three years from the date of the bond, and interest 
semi-annually, until the principal should be paid ; 
with a farther stipulation that if he at any time should 
make default in payment of interest, John might 
claim the whole principal to be at once due without 
waiting for the three years. The other paper was 
larger and fuller still of words, but John saw on 
reading it over that it was much the same as the 
mortgage on the bicycle. It stated that Dick con- 
veyed the premises to John, and that the condition 
of the conveyance was that if Dick should pay his 
bond, interest and principal, according to its terms, 
the conveyance should be void, but that if he should 
make default, John might take possession of the 
property and sell it, and out of the proceeds repay 
himself, principle and interest and expenses of 
sale, and return the surplus, if any, to Dick. 

It never became necessary to do this, for John 
got his interest regularly, and he concluded, though 
he had disliked a mortgage when he was mortgagor, 
that he liked it very much when he was mortgagee. 
Before the three years had lapsed, Dick, who 
prospered in his new shop, had saved. money enough 
to pay off the mortgage, and came to John with it. 
John looked at the terms of the mortgage and 
found that it did not give the mortgagor the right 
to pay it off at any time, but required him to pay 
interest for the full three years. He therefore 
refused to take it, and said he would rather extend 
the mortgage longer than have it paid off in ad- 
vance. Dick, however, would not consent to this, 
but as soon as the time was up cleared it off, with 
as much satisfaction as John had felt in burning 
the mortgage on the bicycle. 


FACTS ABOUT FLIES. 


“ The popular notion that house-flies walk on the ceil- 
ing by the help of the suckers on their feet is a mis- 
taken one,” said a man of science to a reporter. 
“ Notwithstanding the testimony on this point of many 
old and respected authors, the fact is that the fly has 
no suckers on his feet at all, but each of those six 
members ends in a pair of little cushions and a 
pair of hooks. The cushions are covered with ever so 
many knobbed hairs, which are kept moist by an exud- 
ing fluid. Thus a fly is able to walk on a smooth wall 
or ceiling or window pane, and apparently defy the law 
of gravitation by the adhering power of the moist 
hairy pads. You will understand the theory of it if 
you will touch the moistened end of your forefinger to 
the window glass or any smooth surface and perceive 
the perceptible adhesion. For walking on rough sur- 
faces the fly’s foot cushions are of no use; but the 
insect is provided with the twelve strong hooks men- 
tioned to do its rough travel with, clinging by them to 
any such surface as a whitewashed wall or cloth.” 

“ Another prevalent fallacy is that the smaller flies 
seen in houses are young ones. As is the case with all 
insects, the fly’s growth is accomplished in the larva 
states ; it ends with the issuing from the pupa and the 
expansion of the wings. Individual flies differ in size 
or maturity, just as is the case with man and other ani- 
mals. Every house-fly that you see was once a crawl- 
ing maggot. The eggs laid by the female fly are 
usually deposited in warm manure or in decomposing 
vegetation. Each stable in summer that is not kept 
remarkably clean is a hatching and propagating place 
for flies. Within twenty-four hours after the eggs are 
laid they are hatched out into footless maggots, which 
inhabit the filth they are born in for a week, and then 
contract to little brown objects called puparia. Within 
this hardened skin the maggot is transformed into the 
perfect fly, which crawls out of the puparium five days 
later, already grown to full size, and wings its way to 
share your luncheon. A fly lives about three weeks. 
When the cold weather comes the flies nearly all die ; 
but a few vigorous females remain torpid in nooks and 
crannies, thus surviving the winter and continuing their 
species.“ 


Be merry, but with modesty; be sober, but not 
sullen; be valiant, but not venturous; let your 
clothes be comely, but not costly; your diet 
wholesome, but not excessive; mistrust no man 
without cause, neither be thou credulous without 
proof. Serve God, fear God, love God, and God 
will so bless you as either your hearts ean wish or 
your friends desire. Syly. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


SuNDAY AFTERNOON. 
THE PARABLE OF THE VINEYARD.’ 


By tHe Rev. Lyman AnBOrr. 
HE historical application of this — 


5) is very plain—so plain that Christ’s 
N auditors could not fail to understand it. 
SA None are so deaf, it is said, as those who 
= will not hear; but even this defense did 
not prevent the people from perceiving the drift of 
Christ's teaching, and the chief priests and scribes 
from understanding that the parable had been 
spoken against them. The vineyard was, in Old 
Testament teaching, and to the Hebrews, a familiar 
symbol of the Israelitish nation. 
are the scribes and chief priests, whose business it 
was to attend to the moral and spiritual culture of 
the nation. The servants who come from the owner 
are the inspired prophets who, generation after 
generation, demand of their religious stewards that 
they shall render a true service, and give the fruits 
of their stewardship to him who has appointed them 
to their office. The son is Jesus Christ himself, the 
heir whom the chief priests and scribes will seize 
and kill, and the destruction of these wicked men 
and the transfer of his vineyard to other hasband- 
men is the overthrow of the Jewish nation and the 
raising up of other nations to fulfill the duty which 
it has failed to fulfill. But this historieal applica- 
tion does but make clear the broad and general 
principles illustrated by the parable, and equally 
applicable to every nation and every epoch : 

1. All nations receive their prosperity, their 
endowment, and their appointment from God. 
“Observe,” says Chrysostom, “the householder’s 
great care and the excessive idleness of these men, 
for what pertained to the husbandman he himself 
did, the hedging round about, the planting the 
v neyard, and all the rest. The sources of na- 
tional prosperity, not only with the Jews, but with 
all nations, come from God. What has made 
America so suddenly and so aboundingly rich? Our 
coal mines, our oil reservoirs, our rich prairies, our 
magnificent waterways, our nobly harbored coast, 
our wealth of gold and silver—these are the foun- 
dation of our national prosperity, and these are not 
of our creating; they are given to us, not in fee, 
but in trust; and He who expected that the Jewish 
nation would render to him the fruits of their vint- 
age will look to the American people to render 
to him, in like manner, the fruits of the vineyard 
which he has intrusted to them. The wealth of 
the nation is the gift of God ; to preserve and ripen 
what God has given is the duty of man: this is the 
first lesson which greets us, as it were, in the very 
vestibule of this parable. 

2. God sends servants to the husbandmen— 
prophets, teachers, apostles, statesmen—men whose 
duty it is, and who faithfully fulfill it, to tell the 
nation that God is their God, and that honesty and 
gratitude combine to demand of the people that 
they give to God in a willing service the fruits which 
he has intrusted to their keeping. How they are 
to do this is not hinted at in this parable. For the 
answer to that question we must look elsewhere in 
the Bible, and elsewhere we find that answer abun- 
dantly given. We give the fruits to God when we 
give them to his children; when we use the wealth 
which he has imparted to us, not in self-seeking, 
but for common welfare. Who is a faithful and 
wise servant whom his Lord hath made ruler over 
his household? He who gives them meat in due 
season. Blessed is that servant whom his Lord 
when he cometh shall find so doing. Here this 
obligation of philanthropy, this obligation of the 
individual, the Church, the State, to use its oppor- 
tunity as a means of promoting the common wealth, 
the common ‘intelligence, the common virtue—here, 
in a word, the obligation of philanthropy is traced 
back to its source, the duty of a trustee to use that 
which has been intrusted to him in fidelity to his 
trust. 

3. It is not Judaism alone which has beaten and 
stoned and killed its prophets. The history of the 
world is, in this respect, a mournful history: its 
great men have been persecuted while they lived, 
and glorified when they were dead. Judaism had 
its Jeremiah, Italy its Savonarola, France its Co- 
ligny, England its Wycliffe and its Tindale, and 
America its Garrison and its Lovejoy. There is 
blood, martyr blood, on the skirts of every nation, 
from the days of Moses to those of Abraham Lin- 
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coln. No indictment of human nature is more 
damping than that presented by the dreadful truth 
that its martyrs have been selected from among the 
men who were most nobly endeavoring to teach it 
a divine truth and inspire it to a divine life. 

4. This tragic truth has its consummation in the 
reception which the world has given to God’s Son. 
Incidentally one cannot but notice that Christ dis- 
tinguishes himself from all prophets and apostles : 
they are God’s servants; he is God’s Son and heir. 
The distinction which Christ here himself draws 
may well have been in the mind of the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, who lays emphasis 
upon it in his third chapter. I cannot, for myself, 
see how those can exculpate Jesus Christ from the 
charge of egotism who rank him simply as an in- 
spired human teacher, in no wise different from 
Moses, Isaiah, Paul, or even Socrates. In his 
calm assumptions, of which this parable affords an 
illustration, there is evidence, to those who accept 
Christ at his own estimate of himself, of a divinity 
in him transcending the divinity in the most in- 
spired purely human souls. And this Son and heir 
coming to the world with a greater claim than that 
of any prophet or apostle, and attesting it by a 
divine dignity, even more than by his divine works, 
the world rejected. Perhaps it is too much to say 
that Christendom still rejects him, but certainly not 
too much to say that it only partially accepts him, 
and, in so far as it refuses loyalty to his law and 
love to his person, in so far it writes the sentence 
of its own condemnation. 

5. As to every nation its material wealth and its 
moral and spiritual opportunity are a trust given by 
God, so every nation, and in the nation every class 
of teachers and leaders, who fail to accept and fulfill 
that trust are destroyed, and their lost opportunity 
is given elsewhere. The oracles of God,” says 
Paul, “ were intrusted to the Jews,” but the Jews 
did not accept these oracles as a trust, or use them 
for the world’s redemption, so the Jewish nation 
was overturned, and these oracles sent out by the 
Apostles were intrusted to the Greeks and Romans. 
The Greeks and Romans also failed to use them 
for the divine upbuilding of the human race. The 
shepherds fleeced the flocks which they should have 
fed. The ecclesiastics gathered all the ripest and best 
part of the fruit in fat livings for themselves, and left 
the people to grow up unschooled, superstitious, in 
poverty. In the sixteenth century Spain was the peer 
of England, but from Italy and Spain, and, generally, 
the Latin races, the vineyard has been taken away 
and transferred to the Anglo-Saxon people of Eng- 
land and America. England and Americaare also 
on trial, as before them were the Latin races, and 
still before the Latin, the Hebrew race. What will 
the Anglo-Saxon race do with its opportunity ? 
What is the English race doing with its opportunity 
in India? what the American people with their 
opportunity in their contact with foreign races upon 
our own shores? This is the question which I 
should like to leave the readers of this article 
seriously to ponder in the light of the conclusion 
wrested from the unwilling lips of the people in 
answer to Christ’s question, When the lord there- 
fore of the vineyard cometh, what will he do unto 
those {husbandmen who refuse him the fruits of 
the vineyard and persecute his servants and his son ? 
“ He shall come and destroy these husbandmen, and 
shall give the vineyard to others.” 


QUESTIONS. 


At what time and in what place was this parabl 
uttered by Christ ? 


_Find passages in the Old Testament in which the 
vineyard is used as a symbol of the Jewish nation. 

What historical illustrations can you give, either 
from Jewish or other history, of the statements in 
verses 10, 11, and 12? 

Does the contrast which Christ draws between the 
son and the servants have any parallel in other teach- 
ings of Christ respecting himself ? 

Why did the seribes and Pharisees conspire to kill 
Christ? Are there any statements of the Gospel which 
throw light on this question ? 

From what is the quotation in verse 17 taken, and 
what is its meaning ? 

What is indicated by the contrast in verse 18 ? 


—These two main features of the spirit of the 
Christianity of Christ are enshrined and exhibited : 
loyalty to Christ Jesus, full, strong, aflame, proceed- 
ing without check or hesitation in obedience to his 
rule; and steadfastness in soul liberty, and total in- 
dependence of priests and rabbis, of synods and 
councils—one of the most precious gifts of the 
Saviour to the world. 
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HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


PARABLE OF THE VINEYARD. 
By Emity HUNTINGdTON MILLER. 


ity HEN our Lord spoke to the people in 
parables, he always chose something 
with which they were familiar—some- 
¢ thing in their daily life and experience. 

They knew all about the care of sheep, 
how the good shepherd must lead and care for 
them, bringing them into the fold at night, seeking 
them when they wandered away, and often risking 
his own life for them. So when he said, “I am 
the good shepherd,” they understood just what it 
meant to care for men’s souls as the shepherd cared 
for his flock. 

They knew all about vineyards, and hew much 
labor and expense were necessary to cover one of 
the steep, rocky hillsides with strong, fruitful vines. 
There were the wild growths to be rooted out, 
the soil to be prepared and enriched, a wall to be 
built for protection, plants carefully set and tended, 
watchmen kept on guard, and many other things 
done before fruit-bearing was possible. 

When Jesus on the last day of his teaching told 
the parable of the vineyard, the people who listened 
understood that their own nation was the vineyard 
which the Lord had so cared for, and from which 
he had a right to expect fruit. The priests and 
the rulers knew that they were the unfaithful serv- 
ants, who rejected their Lord’s messengers and 
who were even then plotting to kill the beloved 
Son who had been sent last of all; but it only filled 
them with greater hatred to have their unfaithfulness 
pointed out, and words of warning spoken to them. 
The parable may have done them no good at all, 
but for eighteen hundred years people have been 
reading and studying it, and learning from it the 
lesson which it was meant to teach. 

The Owner of the vineyard. Everywhere the 
Bible teaches us that this world and all worlds 
belong to God. Whatever we have is his, and only 
intrusted to us. He prepared the world for us to 
live in; we could not exist without him, and as the 
vines are carefully set in the vincyard, so our placee 
in the world are made ready for us that we may 
grow and bear fruit. He is the Lord of the vine- 
yard because of what he has done for it, and he 
asks for his share of its fruit. We ourselves are 
vines of God's planting, and the fruit which he ex- 
pects from us is love and patience and obedience 
and faith ; all those heavenly graces which are the 
fruits of the Spirit, and which enrich our own 
lives. 

The keepers of the vineyard. While every life 
is to bring forth fruit in itself, we are also the 
keepers of God’s vineyard ; bound to care for, pro- 
tect, and make the most of his property, remember- 
ing his ownership, and being always ready to give 
an account to him. The unfaithful servants thought 
because their Lord had gone so far away they could 
use his property for themselves, just as we some- 
times forget that the things which God intrusts to 
us are not our own, and live selfishly, making no 
return to our Lord. He gives us his open Word, 
he gives us Christian teaching, he gives us all the 
riches of knowledge and freedom and intelligence, 
and he expects us to make our return to him by 
pure, noble, godly lives, and by sharing our bless- 
ings with others. 

Patience. God bears long with us. He does 
not at once punish us for our selfishness by turning 
us out of his vineyard and giving our blessings to 
others. The lord of the vineyard sent messenger 
after messenger, hoping the husbandmen would 
repent; and so in many ways God pleads with us 
to remember his claims and his authority. 

Punishment. The last, the greatest, the best 
thing which the owner of the vineyard could do 
was to send his son to plead with the unfaithful 
husbandmen ; the last and the greatest thing he 
could do for us was done when he sent his beloved 
and only Son to reconcile us to him. This greatest 
thing is already done, and the voice of the Son is 
added to the voices of all the other messengers 
saying, For ye are not your own, ye are bought 
with a price;” “I beseech you therefore present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto 
God, which is your reasonable service ;” “ Let the 
love of God dwell in you richly ;” Having your 
fruit unto holiness ;” See that ye refuse not him 
that speaketh.” | 

If we will not listen, the solemn judgment is 
spoken against us in Christ’s declaration, “ He shall 
come and destroy these husbandmen, and shall give 
the vineyard to others.” 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD. 


By tue Rev. A. H. Putnam. 


pray not that thou shouldest take them out of the 
world, but that thou shouldest keep them from the evil.’’— 
John xvii., 15. 
, N the Rev. Julius H. Ward’s book entitled 
“The Church in Modern Society,” he 
devotes the opening chapter to a consid- 
eration of the three great Permanent 
Institutions” in the world—the Family, 
the Church, and the State. These three are of 
divine appointment, and it was evidently the pur- 
pose of the great Establisher that the sphere of the 
Church should be co-extensive with that of the 
other two. If its influence should be less than that, 
either Christ has assigned too large a work or the 
Church is not fulfilling her mission. The family 
was the oldest of the permanent institutions, and 
so far as, at that time, there was a Church, it was 
co-extensive with the family. The father was the 
priest. Families multiply, and a tribe is formed. 
The Church here, too, has a sphere as wide as the 
tribe; the Patriarch is the head of the tribe, and 
the priest in the Church. Tribes multiply and the 
nation is formed, but it is theocratic. For a time 
Church and State harmoniously perform their 
separate work, the sphere of each limited only by 
the bounds of the other. 

In the course of time a change comes. The 
priests are subsidized by the State; the Church’s 
distinctive mission in and with the State is in dan- 
ger of being a thing only in name. She is seen 
neither in shaping the nation’s policy nor checking 
the nation’s sins. A new class arises—the prophet 
class; taken neither from the royal nor the priestly 
line. They are the representatives of spiritual 
authority, and are often found as the rebukers alike 
of kings and of their subsidized priests. 

From the rise of the prophet class dates the strug- 
gle between Church and State for supremacy. 
While, rightly understood, there was in reality no 
clashing of interests, there was awakened a certain 
jealousy of each other. More or less, that same 
spirit has existed through the centuries. 

When the prayer of the text was offered by 
Jesus, the Church was down and the State up in 
the interminable struggle. The imperial will dom- 
inated everything. 

Evidently, in praying that his Church might not 
be taken out of the world, Jesus designed that she 
should have a mission in the world. What was 
that mission? Did he intend to perpetuate the 
strife that had been going on through the ages, so 
that, according as one or the other should gain the 
supremacy, the Church should control the policy 
of the State, as she did under Constantine, or the 
State should legislate for the Church, formulating, 
or at least exercising supervision over, the doctrines 
she was to teach, and providing for her support, as 
it does in countries where there is a church estab- 
lished by law? If the Church’s mission was to 
control the policy of the State, she has never ful- 
filled it, since the days of Constantine, except in 
Roman Catholic countries, where, in punishment 
for refusal to obey her behests, she had such power 
that Pope Gregory VII., the famous Hildebrand, 
could and did command H IV. of Germany, 
one of the mightiest monarchs of the Franconian 
dynasty, to cross the Alps in the depth of winter, 
and approach, on foot, the gloomy fortress of Ca- 
nossa, and stand bareheaded and barefooted at the 
gate of the fortress for three days, through all the 
biting cold, before he could be admitted to an audi- 
ence with his Holiness. And in Protestant countries 
the only instance now recalled in which the Church 
fulfilled her mission of controlling the State, if such 
was her mission, was in that period when Cromwell 
was practically the absolute monarch of England. 

If, on the other hand, the Church is to carry out 
the behests of the State, all effort after disestab- 
lishment is an impiety. 

Even at this late day, it may be pertinent and 
practical to inquire: Why has Christ left his 
Church in the world? What is hermission? She 
is here as an institution of divine appointment. 
She is in the State, and, while separated from the 
State in so far that neither may rightly control the 
other, yet neither by human enactment can they be, 
nor by divine appointment are they, separated in 
their mutual influence. The condition of affairs in 
the State must affect the Church; the Church, if 
she is as Christ designs her to be, must exist as a 
real leavening influence, must make her power felt 
through all the institutions of the State. The two 
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are together here, and must influence each other. 
What is the mission of the Church ? 

It may be expressed in two words: evangelical, 
educational. These two functions of the Church 
are incorporated in the great commission: Go ye, 
disciple all nations, teaching them,”’ etc. 

The Church that has no glad news to bring to 
lost men, by telling them of the great redemption 
wrought out for them ; the Church that is not seek- 
ing after the great Father’s children and striving 
to awaken a homesickness for the lost joys of the 
Father’s house, and leading the poor sinner in all 
his conscious need to the Saviour who died for him, 
is not fulfilling her mission. She may be a relig- 
ious club, but is not a true Church of Christ. 

But, for the most successful accomplishment of her 
evangelical mission, it is also necessary that she often 
should make her power felt as an educational agency. 

That nobleman might have remained through 
life, like great masses about him, simply an 
admirer of Christ as an earnest and good bat 
rather visionary man, possessed, it is true, of some 
strange magic, had Jesus not met him on a 
lower than the mere spiritual plane, and showed 
himself a philanthropist, who could sympathize 
with him and help him in his trouble, because of 
his sick child. But, taught to believe in him as a 
helper in his material needs, the way was prepared 
for the opening of bis heart to the entrance of a 
larger blessing; and the wonder-worker became a 
Saviour to him. Zaccheus might have remained 
an extortioner to the end had not Jesus entered the 
social circle and there first won the tax-gatherer 
to himself; but, that being done, Zaccheus isſready 
to receive the next advance; and as the heart is 
reached he is a new man, ready to renounce his 
practices, and restore, fourfold, his dishonest gain. 

So the Church of Christ will be an agency of the 
other world, to be avoided or ignored by the men 
of this as a useless thing in the practical affairs of 
the State, or she will be regarded at best as an 
institution whose venerable existence entitles it 
to a doffing of the hat, but whose opinions and 
teachings, like its life, are so venerable that for 
this modern time they are entitled to no further 


recognition than a respectful hearing, unless she is 


found entering as an organized force, as practical 
as she is earnest, in all philanthropical, social, 
and political movements that have for their end the 
uplifting of society and the weal of the nation. 
And by virtue of her mission as an educational force 
she must enter these spheres as a leader, or at 
least an earnest supporter, of all causes of moral 
reform in their inception, else the wings of her 
influence are clipped. It will not do for her to 
tardily ally herself to a movement only when it is 
on the crest of the wave, and sweepiug on to suc- 
cess. Thus the people are in advance of her, and 
the destined leader of the nations must consent to 
follow in the wake of the mighty movement. Was 
not this, with notable exceptions, the position of 
the Church respecting the slavery question? And 
did she not thus suffer for her tardiness in cham- 
pioning the cause.of human rights? You say the 
Church is the leader in all the great moral move- 
ments of to-day. Is she? Is she recognized as 
such in the world? It is conceded that never, in 
all the ages, was there such activity shown, never 
were such large sums of money expended for phil- 
anthropical purposes, as now. It is conceded that 
never was there a higher standard of social life 
than now, never has the State grappled with greater 
and graver national and international problems 
than within the last quarter of a century ; and it is 
further conceded that these mighty movements have 
largely been championed by Christian men and 
women. What I want to urge just now is that 
these Christian men and women have acted simply 
as individuals, not as the authorized representatives 
of the Christian Church; and so, while the Church’s 
influence has been felt by these earnest souls whom 
she has molded, her power as a leader has not 
been recognized by the State. 

As an organized force she has not largely entered 
the field of philanthropy. The poor and unfortu- 
nate are not compelled always to recognize her as 
their best friend. Since the days of the Christian 
Commission the public care of the indigent sick is 
largely relegated to the State. Few churches of 
the Protestant faith, acting either singly or in com- 
bination, have established public hospitals. The 
Romanists take care of their sick in Roman Catholic 
hospitals, and then kindly permit Protestants to help 
pay the bills. We have magnificent organizations 

or evangelical missionary effort, and their influ- 
ence is recognized and world-wide; but our equip- 
ment for the educational work of an organized 
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philanthropy is not such as to command a very pro- 
found respect. The power which ought to accrue 
to the Church because of the large philanthropical 
work carried on by her members is largely lost, 
because these members act as individuals, not as 
representatives of the Church. 

Do you ask, Would you suggest the establishment 
of a Baptist hospital, a Methodist free pharmacy, 
or a Congregational public library? Certainly not. 
That would not, in my judgment, be the most prac- 
tical way of meeting the difficulty. But I should 
most earnestly advise such a combination of the 
forces in the Christian Church that her organized 
and concentrated effort along philanthropical lines 
shall place her where she ought to be, nay, where 
she must be if she would fulfill her broad mission, 
in the very front rank, as the recognized leader in 
all the great philanthropical movements in the 
State. She must so act that her rightful position 
cannot be questioned, and that the various frater- 
nities cannot dispute with her as to the palm of 
leadership in charitable efforts. But this position 
of pre-eminence can be secured only as the Chris- 
tian Church can effect some basis of union for or- 
ganized effort. 

As it is now, the world may adopt, and does 
adopt, questionable policies, doubtful social stand- 
ards, and doubles the standards for the sexes ; and, 
while the Church may utter her protest, too often 
she is compelled to stand helplessly by, powerless to 
turn the current, or restrain the dangerous tendency, 
or substitute a true and unvarying standard of social 
ethies for the sexes. The remedy is suggested by 
contrast. The State has a distinct and unequivocal 
utterance respecting practices which it condemns ; 
but “the Church has no recognized voice.” Again 
quoting Mr. Ward, whose little book has inspired 
this sermon : Most of her utterances respecting social 
matters are “the utterances of specialists. We 
are so much engaged in pronouncing our sectarian 
shibboleths, or guarding our denominational tenets, 
or building up our own local church organizations, 
that we have little time and energy left to give to 
the effective settlement of social questions ; or, when 
we do speak, we have become so accustomed to our 
sectional dialect that our speech betrayeth us, and the 
world instinetively recognizes that our voice is not 
the voice of the Church, but of asect. This denom- 
ination, or a part of it (for there is not always acon- 
sensus of opinion even in a single denomination), 
says certain social practices are wrong and are to be 
condemned ; that denomination, or a part of it, says 
those practices are indifferent, and we have no ul- 
timatum to pronounce respecting them; and yet a 
third denomination, or a part of it, says they are 
right and to be approved. Now, in these discord- 
ant utterances—and they are all heard in the same 
community—how are the people to know which is 
the true voice of the Church? Nay, seriously, is it 
much to be wondered at that all are regarded 
as equally without authority, and the people 
simply consult their individual preferences, and act 
with but little regard for the conflicting testimony ? 
Sectionalism in the Church is producing in this 
regard what centralization produced at Babel— 
confusion of tongues, with its consequent indefi- 
niteness of action. In this condition of things the 
Church’s condemnation, or, if you will, anathema, 
has almost no power outside of a restricted circle. 

There are thousands of poor who are actually 
suffering for the bare necessities of life, and yet 
annually the floral displays at funerals and on 
special occasions, where the Church is supposed to 
have a controlling voice, cost fabulous sums. Dr. 
Charles W. Purdy, a young physician of Chicago, 
investigated this subject some time ago, and pub- 
lished among other startling statements the follow- 
ing: “One and one-fourth times more money is 
expended annually on funerals in the United States 
than the Government expends for school purposes. 
In 1880 funerals in this country cost enough to pay 
the liabilities of all the financial failures for that 
year, and give to each bankrupt a capital of $8,630 
with which to resume business. Of course, a por- 
tion of this expenditure was necessary, and we 
must not ignore a reasonable claim for the expres- 
sion of sentiment. Has the Church no educational 
duty in this matter, which, after all, is largely under 
her own control? Ought not her voice to be heard 
in such form as shall prevent a practice, that need- 
lessly burdens, often distresses, the living, in carry- 
ing out false notions of respect for the dead? If, 
however, the amount must be spent, are there not 
more helpful and more permanent ways of express- 
ing the sentiment of respect than by investing 
such large sums in flowers which so soon fade ? 


In our political campaigns what special influence 
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does the Church wield? In her recoil from the 
political policy of the Church of Rome, the Church 
has so far withdrawn from politics that her direct 
influence is almost no more than it might be if the 
election occurred in another planet, or at least 
another State, instead of in this world and this 
State, and in every ward and precinet where the 
Church has been placed to do her educational work. 

It is reported, how truly I do not know, that 
Governor Hill, of New York, last year said, “ I 
would rather have the saloons on my side, in this 
campaign, than all the churches.” Many politicians 
might not regard it a politic thing to speak out 
quite so plainly, who yet agree with the Governor 
in his statement. I confess, as things are, for 
mere purposes of political power, were I a politician 
I should, I think, be inclined to indorse the political 
wisdom of the reported statement. The saloon has 
a definite voice, the Church has none. Should this 
be so? I tell you nay. Do you ask me, Would 
you have the Church, as such, enter the political 
arena’ No! but I certainly would not have her 
so intently engaged in looking up to the heavenly 
state that she neglect her duty in this, where just 
now the Lord has placed her. She is to be a 
mighty leavening force, that is to move the whole 
mass; and if her power as an organized agency is 
so nearly negative that she cannot influence her 
members to make principle prevail over policy, and 
right to have larger claims than party fealty—and 
that, too, in the discharge of one of the most sacred 
duties they owe as citizens to the State—lI ask, 
what is she good for as an educational, moral force 
in the State, if she fails at the point of her highest 
privilege and service to the State? The Church, 
with her vast following, is not exerting the influence 
in this sphere which properly belongs to her; and 
failure to attain to the measure of our possibilities 
is a sin. Here again, the divisions in the Church, 
or rather the lack of a recognized voice, works to 
her damage. 

We need such organized union of effort as will 
damn to inevitable defeat any party, of whatever 
name or political stripe, that would dare put up for 
the suffrage of the Christian citizen an unworthy 
or besmirched candidate. We need more and 
more that united, concentrated influence of the 
Christian Church that will clothe with terrific 
power the man who, like Bishop Potter recently, 
in preaching before President Harrison at the 
centennial celebration of the Inauguration, was faith- 
ful to “rebuke the ascendency of political eorrup- 
tion in public life.“ There he spoke for himself, 
as a Christian citizen and a minister of Jesus 
Christ. Such an utterance, however, ought not to 
be simply the voice of one man, but there the com- 
mon concensus of the whole Church should find its 
voicing. You may say it was in rather poor taste 
for the Bishop to use that as the occasion for de- 
nouncing the nation’s sin. Possibly. 1 suppose 
the courtiers of David might have thought it in 
poor taste for the prophet to rebuke the king, when, 
with the sternness of an accusing conscience, he 
said, Thou art the man!” and charged him with 
adultery. In poor taste was it, so some may have 
thought, for the Forerunner to have charged the 
Tetrarch with incest, and fearlessly declare to him, 
“Tt is not lawful for thee to have her; and poor 
taste for Jesus to say of the semi-political sects, the 
scribes and Pharisees, “ Hypocrites!” But this is 
true, whatever authority the Church had in the 
nation, it all found a voice in these denunciations. 
The king felt that through the prophet God spake, 


and he quailed before the voice and repented. 
Herod felt that back of John was a power that 
made him a dreaded accuser. “And when he 


would have put him to death, he feared the multi- 
tude, because they counted him as a prophet.” 
And the scribes and Pharisees quailed before the 
peasant of Galilee, and while then they would have 
killed him, they dared not for fear of the people. 
So now there is a power in the Christian Church: 
divided, the politicians, even of the corrupt stripe, 
do not much fear it; united, they dare not ignore 
it or trifle with it. 

Is the Church utilizing her full strength in the 
removing of the unnatural strife between labor and 
capital? To ask the question is to indicate the 
answer. ‘The capitalist regards the Church as in 
competent to deal with an affair outside of her prov- 
ince; the laboring man too often regards her as 
untrustworthy as a counselor because of her entan- 
glements. None have dealt heavier blows against 
all policies of injustice on either side than have 
Christian writers and orators, and in all the earth 
there is no warmer friend to the laboring man than 
the Christian Church, whose Founder was the Car- 
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penter of Nazareth; yet somehow the Church is 
looked upon by the laboring man, not as an impar- 
tial umpire between the two, but as an ally of cap- 
ital. e must, if we would be to the world all we 
ought to be in this gigantic struggle that so often 
paralyzes industry and places human life in jeop- 
ardy—we must, or rather the Christian Church 
must, reach some basis of united action, that shall 
clothe with power the old doctrine of human broth- 
erhood, and that shall thunder with all the concen- 
trated weight of a pronounced Christian sentiment 
against the fortresses of injustice, whoever may be 
intrenched behind them. 

Cardinal Manning speaks for the combined Rom- 
ish Church, and the problem of the London strike 
is solved. Is there no way in which the churches 
of Protestant Christendom can make their voice 
heard, their power felt, in like helpful fashion ? 

Surely the Church as a great educational force 
ought to have some influence in the solution of the 
State's educational problem. 

Whether her influence is commensurate with her 
possible power or not can be to some extent deter- 
mined by the personnel of the school boards 
throughout the country. Some of those on the 
boards are good men and women, tried and true ; 
but in a work of such vast importance as that of 
training the world’s future leaders, her influence 
should be so felt that none but the very best should 
be tolerated. And that same influence should be 
such a controlling force in the selection of teachers 
that the State should accept none but the very best, 
whatever might be the cost. In such work the best 
is, in the long run, the cheapest. So far as possi- 
ble, every teacher should be a specialist in his or her 
department. Are our Boards of Commissioners so 
impressed with the interest and influence of«the 
Christian Church in the State's educational work 
that before making an appointment or changing a 
text-book they pause, even for a brief moment, 
to consider how such an appointment or change 
will be regarded by the Church in the community 
where it is to be made? Do they think of the 
Church at all as a force to be recognized in their 
policies? If such a tacit acknowledgment of her 
existence and influence is not given in a matter of 
such vast moment, it is to the discredit of the Chris- 
tian Church. Her influence ought to be such that 
such recognition would be compelled. The Church 
here is not doing for the world what she ought. 

I briefly outline a possible method by which united 
effort may be effected. First, negatively: In my 
judgment, this cannot best be secured, nor, indeed, 
be secured at all, by non-denominational methods. 

Ours is not a struggle in which nerveless men 
are the prime prerequisite. We need here, as 
everywhere, men of grip; men who have hold of 
something, and men upon whom some things have 
ahold. He who has no convictions himself is not 
the one most successful in awakening convictions 
in others. A union effected by the compromise on 
the part of its members of honest convictions of 
that which is regarded as fundamental and vital to 
the individual local church would at best be only a 
nerveless thing and not a working force. 

Such a union as that proposed recently by the 
Established to the Dissenting Churches of England, 
one of whose bases was the recognition of the 
historic episcopate locally adapted for the methods 
of its administration to meet the varying needs of 
the nations,” ete., is not the union to be expected 
or desired. That, at best, could be a union but in 
name. Wisdom as well as consistency has com- 
pelled the Baptist and Congregational bodies to de- 
cline the proposal. Better far have the fact without 
the name than the name without the fact. If the 
solution of the problem is not to be reached by a 
nerveless, non-denominational union, nor by one in 
which all shall be absorbed into one of the great 
denominations, which is impossible in everything 
but name, how can it be effected? 

By an interdenominational union. We have 
talked much about our love for all Christ's people. 
we have spoken largely of the Church’s united front 
to the world, and have remained sinfully weak to 
grapple with the world’s great and growing prob- 
lems. I tell you, brethren, the world is not so 
much moved by mere professions of love and union 
in the Christian Church, else, long ago, a higher 
standard of action would have been raised in all 
spheres of social and political life; for surely we 
have talked enough. But let the world see the 
Church standing shoulder to shoulder in a great 
interdenominational movement to right earth’s 
wrongs and cast out the impurities and false stand- 
ards from the Nation’s life, and the combined 
Christian sentiment of a community or State, as 
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formally voiced by authorized representatives, will 
be a power which he will be a bold man who would 
dare resist. ‘Then the world would have that evi- 
dence for which the Saviour prayed: “That they 
all may be one, . . that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me.” 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


SOLDIERS. WHAT SHALL WE FIGHT? HOW 
GET THE VICTORY ? 


(Rom. xiii., 1-14; 2 Tim. ii., 3 iv., 8.) 


LL men are engaged in conflicts that call 
for wise planning and hard fighting, but 
as, in the days of chivalry, the accolade 
changed the squire into the knight, so 
now by the touch of the Spirit’s power a 
man becomes a Christian soldier, and the sign of 
the cross is a “ token that hereafter he shall not be 
ashamed to confess the faith of Christ crucified, 
and manfully to fight under his banner against sin, 
the world, and the devil; and to continue Christ’s 
faithful soldier and servant unto his life's end.“ 

We wrestle not against flesh and blood, but 
against him who brought war into heaven and is the 
antagonist of all good. The enemies that beset our 
souls are marshaled more carefully and wield 
stronger weapons when Satan sees that there is 
danger thatasoul may escape his power ; therefore 
the Christian has need to put on the whole armor 
of God, that he may be able to stand against the 
wiles of the devil. There is no weak spot in this 
armor; each piece fits perfectly to the other; but 
if we lack one piece only, the enemy’s arrow will 
enter. Noone need to fear that he cannot be fully 
armed. Christian noted that in the armory of the 
Palace Beautiful “there was here enough of this 
to harness out as many men for the service of their 
Lord as there be stars in the heaven for multitude.” 
Our strongest personal enemies are fear, doubt, 
and discouragement. Many atime Satan lures us 
into a sin, not so much to the end that we commit 
that sin, but that our remorse may lead us to doubt 
the power or the willingness of God to save us in such 
a strait. 

This is not merely a defensive warfare, neither 
is it a purely personal conflict. The Christian 
soldier is one of a regularly organized army fight- 
ing against the same enemy that besets the indi- 
vidual soul. The Christian Church and the world 
are arrayed against each other. The enemy is 
vigilant and powerful, its champions shout defiance. 
But the Church sends out its defenders, who go in 
the name of the Lord of hosts, and the world is 
convinced from time to time that “there is a God 
in Israel.“ It is related that during one of the 
battles of the Rebellion a colonel reported to his 
general who was seated on bis horse in the thick of 
the fight. Where shall I lead my regiment, sir? 
asked the officer, saluting. ‘‘Go in anywhere, 
colonel!” replied the general, quickly; there's 
splendid fighting all along the line!” The same 
is true in this warfare. All cannot lead the same 
charge ; but there is intemperance, immorality, in- 
fidelity, and heathenism—* splendid fighting” all 
along here. Let us plunge in somewhere. We 
have no time to waste; we can fight only from 
sunrise to sundown. Around some of us the dark- 
ness may even now be gathering—God knows! Are 
our swords bright and shining with constant use, or 
has the rust gathered on them? 

With the shield of faith the Christian soldier can 
quench all the fiery darts sent against his soul. 
This is the victory that overcometh the world, also. 
„% Whois he that overcometh the world, but he that 
believeth that Jesus is the Son of God?” We re- 
peat the creed devoutly, we think we believe it, but 
if it were a faith that possessed us, if we felt all 
through us that Christ died on the cross to save 
men, that there is something they need to be saved 
from, that there is danger of their going out of the 
world unsaved, would we be so indifferent? Lord, 
we believe; help thou our unbelief. 

References: Ex. xiv., 15; Josh. xxiii., 10; 1 Sam. 
xvii., 45; 1 Chron. v., 18-22; 2 Chron. xx., 17; 
Neh. iv., 20; Ps. xviii., 39—lv., 18; Is. xxxi., 4, 
5; 1 Cor. xiv., 8—xv., 57; 2 Cor. vi., 7—x., 3-5; 
1 Thess. v., 5-8 ; 1 Tim. i., 18, 19—vi.,12; 2 Tim. 
ii., 4; Heb. iv., 12—x., 32, 33—xi., 52-34—xii., 
3,4; James i., 12—iv., 7; 1 Pet. v., 8,9; 1 John 
v., 4,5; Rev. xii., 11. 

Daily Readings: (1) Deut. xx.,1-4; (2) 2 Sam. 
xxii., 29-51; (3) Eph. vi. 10-18; (4) 1 Cor. 
ix., 24-27; (5) Rom. viii., 9-39; (6) Deut. i., 
19-36; (7) Rom. xiii., 1-14; 2 Tim ii., 3—iv., 8 


1 For the week beginning October 5, 1890. 
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THE LIBERALITY OF METHODISM. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union 

Few things have pleased us more than the article 
on “ Methodism and Progressive Orthodoxy ” which 
appeared in The Christian Union of September 4. 

e had often wondered why, when the Union a few 
months was giving sketches of the great leaders of 
thought in the different churches, nothing was said 
upon the subject as connected with the Methodist 
Church, especially as the Methodist is that Church 
which, above all other evangelical bodies, has always, 
in her published standards, allowed, both in her private 
membership and in her ministry, the largest liberty in 
individual belief and the widest room for general 
growth and expansion of doctrine. This latter state- 
ment we shall attempt to prove, in the first place, by 
appeal to the writings of John Wesley, the founder of 
the Church, and, secondly, to the history of the organ- 
ization and discipline of the Church itself. While Mr. 
Wesley’s writings are by no means standards of doctrine 
for the Church in the sense that a member or minister 
may be tried and expelled for want of conformity with 
the teachings therein presented, it is well known that 
these writings are held in the highest veneration by all 
true Methodists, and that in the main they constitute 
the life and power of the Methodist Church, and may, 
therefore, properly be quoted as showing what the 
Church, as a Church, has always believed and taught. 

Nothing is more striking in these writings than the 
comparatively little value attached to mere doctrine as 
a part of the religious life. Whatever the generality 
of people may think,” says Mr. Wesley, “it is certain 
that opinion is not religion ; no, not right opinion. Even 
right opinion is as distinct from religion as the east is 
from the west.“ It is a poor excuse to say, Oh, but 
the people are brought into several erroneous opinions.’ 
It matters not a straw whether they are or not. (I 
speak of such opinions as do not touch the foundation. ) 
. . » Whether they embrace this religious opinion or 
not is no more concern to me than whether they em- 
brace this or that system of astronomy.” (Works, V., 
174.) 

Many, very many quotations to like effect might be 

iven, but these will suffice. See now how emphatically 
Mr. Wesley taught freedom of belief when he organized 
his societies and the conferences. We might, before 
proceeding further, make numerous extracts showing 
how earnestly he advocated the free use of reason and 
the rights of private judgment ; but we pass on, call- 
ing attention to the fact that when the societies, now 
called churches, were first instituted, the only condi- 
tion required of candidates for membership was a 
“desire to flee from the wrath to come, and to be 
saved from their sins ;” and that this condition has 
never been changed, and not only so, but at the Confer- 
ence of 1808 it was ordained that such a change should 
never be made. 

More than this, when Mr. Wesley organized the con- 
ference, in 1744, he insisted upon the largest possible 
liberty both for himself and his preachers in everything 
concerned with the operations either of the intellect or 
conscience. He desired that every person should “ speak 
freely whatever was in his heart,” and that “ every 
question should be thoroughly debated and settled ;” 
if the opinions they had hitherto held upon any subject 
were false, the sooner they were overturned the bet- 
ter,” and if they were true they would “stand the 
strictest examination ;” that in speculative matters 
‘“‘each should submit to the judgment of the majorit 
only “‘so far as his own judgment should be convinced,” 
— in practical things, so far as this could be done, 
“without wounding the conscience ;” and that a Chris- 
tian cannot submit further than this either to “ Bishop, 
Convocation, or General Council,” or to “any man or 
number of men upon earth.” (Myles’s “ Chronolog- 
ical History of Methodism,” p. 24.) All of which was 
the necessary outgrowth of his idea that the foundation 
of all true religion lay in the exercise of private jndg- 
ment (Works, III., 283), and that“ unless we faithfully 
follow the dictates of our own mind we cannot have a 
conscience void of offense toward God and man” 
(Works, V., 8). 

But that which most authoritatively shows Mr. Wes- 
ley’s determination that freedom should be enjoyed by 
his societies is the abridgment he made of the articles 
of the Church of England. This abridgment was of 
a twofold kind: first, in the omission of such articles 
as he knew most certainly would produce discord, or at 
least disagreement, among the members; and, secondly, 
in the alteration of such articles as would generally be 
accepted in the main, but contained words or clauses 
that might engender debate. For instance, he not only 
omitted the XVIIth article on “ Predestination and 


Election,” but from the article on “Original Sin” he 


rejected that long paragraph which makes every man 
born into the world with a nature which deserves 
„God's wrath and damnation ;” as from the article on 
the “ Sacraments ” he left out the words “ sure witnesses 
and effectual,” which, in the estimation of many, taught 
the Komish idea upon the subject. 

In other words, Mr. Wesley, in preparing the Arti- 
cles of Religion” for the American societies, gave them, 
as Dr. Abel Stevens has well said, “ 5 briefest — 
barest ible symbol of expedient doctrines,” an 
— in the societies depended 
wholly and solely upon the “desire to flee from the 
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wrath to come, and be saved from sin,” even the “ brief- 
est and barest possible symbol” was not made a requi- 
site condition of church membership, though a func- 
12 qualification for the ministry. (Hist. M. E. Church, 

209.) 

In these Articles there is not one single clause which 
any church in Protestantism could not subscribe to; not 
a clause which every man, woman, or child not enslaved 
to Rome does not freely and fully accept. Upon all 
those matters of doctrine which divide the churches 
Mr. Wesley provided, thus, the largest freedom to the 
individual mind ; and when the “ Articles,” with their 
broad margin for additional beliefs, were sent over to 
America, they were immediately adopted by the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, and along with them the “Gen- 
eral Rules,” in which is found the simple, liberal condi- 
tion of membership just referred to. 

Furthermore, though several occasions have arisen 
since the organization of the Church for the considera- 
tion of limitations to this unparalleled personal freedom, 
no effort has ever been made to do more than preserve the 
integrity of these General Rules and these Twenty-five Arti- 
cles. We have already seen how the General Conference 
of 1808 protected the Rules.“ The same body or- 
dained that no change should be made in the Articles 
of Religion, after having previously at two different 
sessions—1788, 1792—made laws prohibiting the dis- 
semination of views “contrary to the Articles of Relig- 
ion, but saying not one word by way of condemning what- 
soever is not contrary to them.” Even so late as 1872 the 
subject again came up for consideration, but the only 
restraint enacted was with reference to “doctrines 
which are contrary to our Articles of Religion.“ 
Surely the doctrines known as those of “ Progressive 
Orthodoxy” are not prohibited ! Not one of them is con- 
trary to the Articles. The most prominent of these doc- 
trines we have ourself no disposition whatever to accept ; 
but we regard ourself and every other minister or lay- 
man of the Church at perfect liberty to embrace this and 
everything else that Progressive Orthodoxy ” teaches, 
whenever we shall be convinced that reason and the 
Word of God declare its truth ; and the man who op- 
poses our freedom in the matter may be a member or a 
minister in the Church, but is as far from being a true 
disciple of Mr. Wesley as he is from being a follower 
of Paul, who taught that every man should be fully 
persuaded in his own mind, that no man should judge 
another man, and that every one shall give account of 
himself unto God. 

““ Conform yourselves to those modes of worship which you 
approve ; yet love as brethren those who cannot conform. 

y so much stress on opinions that all your own, if possi- 
ble, may agree with truth and reason; but have a care of 
anger, dislike, or contempt toward those whose opinions 
differ from yours. . Condemn no man for not thinking as 


you think ; let every one enjoy the full and free liberty of 
thinking for himself; let every one use his own judgment, 
since every man must give an account of himself to God.“ 
[Wesley's Works, V., 253. 

There is no other religious society under heaven which 
requires nothing of men, in order to their admission into it, 
but a desire to save their souls. Look all around you; you 
cannot be admitted into the church or society of the Presby- 
terians, Anabaptists, Quakers, or any others, unless you hold 
the same opinions with them, and adhere to the same mode 
of worship. The Methodists alone do not insist upon your 
holding this or that opinion, but they think and let think. 
Neither do they impose any particular mode of worship ; but 
you may continue to worship in your own manner, be it what 
it may. Now, I do not know any other religious society 
wherein such liberty of conscience is allowed since the age of 
the Apostles. Herein is our glorying, anda glorying peculiar 
tous. Blessed be God, we still enjoy this liberty. Wesley’s 
Works, IV., 693. 

We attach no importance to any position simply because 
we hold it, or because many others agree with us, or because 
it is called Christian, or because those who refuse it are called 
infidels, or atheists, or agnostics, or skeptics of any kind ; 
but all importance to the question, Is it true? Truth is 
truth, no matter who holds or doubts it ; and that which is 
not true is worthless, no matter who stands sponsor for it. 
Belief is better than disbelief only when truth is with it. 
Doubt is better than faith when faith can be shown to be 
misleading, or mere credulity.’’—[ Bishop Foster’s Studies in 
Theology, Prolegomena, p. 14. 

Covineron, Ky. (Rev.) Tuomas J. Dopp. 


MORMONS STILL STUBBORN. 


The Utah Commission has forwarded to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior a report of its operations for the 
year ending September 1. The principal feature of 


the report is the recommen dation of further legislation 
in support of the existing laws. The Commissioners 
Say : 


„During the year there has been frequent expression 
of the hope that the Church would, in some authorita- 
tive and explicit manner, declare in favor of the aban- 
donment of polygamy or plural iage as one of the 
saving doctrines or teachings of the Church, but no 
such declaration has been made. There is little reason 
for doubting, so complete is the control of the Church 
over its people, that if such a declaration were made by 
those in authority, it would be accepted and followed 
by a large majority of the membership of the so-called 

ormon Church, and a settlement of the Mormon ques- 
tion would soon be reached. 

“ On the contrary, in all the teachings in the Taber- 
nacle and in the Chureh organs every effort of the Gov- 
ernment tc suppress this crime is still denominated as 
a prosecution, and those charged with ferreting out and 
persecuting the guilty are denominated as persecutors 
of the Saints. 

“The Church seems to grow more united from day 

‘ Nutter’s Discipline of 1789; Sherman’s Hist. of Disci- 
pline, p. 191; Discipline of M. E. Church. 
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to day under these teachings. At the General Confer- 
ence of the Church, held at Salt Lake City in April 
last, Wilford Woodruff, a disfranchised poly 

was chosen ‘ Prophet Seer and Revelator and President 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints in 
all the World.’ This is the first time since the death 
of John Taylor, in 1887, that that office has been filled. 

“At the same time George Q. Cannon was chosen 
‘as First Counselor in the First Presidency,’ and Lo- 
renzo Snow ‘as President of the Twelve Apostles,’ all 
of them being disfranchised polygamists. 

The Council of the Twelve Apostles’ was com- 
pleted by filling all vacancies. A large portion of the 
Twelve Apostles and the high dignitaries of the Church 
are polygamists, and all are reputed to be open believ- 
ers in the doctrine. Indeed, it is believed that no one 
can be promoted to office in the Church unless he pro- 
fesses a belief in it as a fundamental doctrine.” 

The report quotes from speeches of President Wood - 
ruff, George Q. Cannon, and others in support of the 
assertion, and adds : ; 

“Tt is the opinion of the Commission that nothing 
but a wholesome fear of the penalties of the law leads 
them to even make a pretense of obedience to it, and 
that ‘there has never — any change in the Gospel 
ordinances.’ 

“The Commission is in receipt of reports from its 
registration officers which enumerate forty-one male 
persons who, it is believed, have entered into the polyg- 
amie relation in their several precincts since the June 
revision in 1889. Crediting them with one plural wife 
each would give eighty-two persons thus reported as 
entering into the relation forbidden by law, and said to 
be forbidden by the Church authorities.” 

The Commission recommends that the powers of the 
Commission be so enlarged as to authorize and enable 
it to issue instructions which shall be binding upon the 
registrars of its appointment in the performance of 
their legal duties. The report also recommends the 
enactment of a law similar to the Idaho test law, 
“believing that it could do more to an end to the 
teaching and practice of polygamyjthan has been ac- 
complished by the partial enforcement of existing 


laws.” 


THE AMERICAN BOARD MEETING. 


The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions will, as already announced, hold its eighty- 
first annual meeting at Minneapolis, Minn., October 
8-12. The people of the city have already arranged 
generous hospitality for the visitors, who are requested 
to send their names in advance to George H. Rust, 
No. 229 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis, that quarters 
may be assigned. The exercises are expected to begin 
on Wednesday, October 8, in the afternoon, with the re- 
port of the Prudential Committee of the Home 2 
ment, the report of the treasurer, and a survey of the 
field by the Foreign Secretary. Wednesday evening 
will be occupied by the annual sermon by the Rev. Dr. 
Arthur Little, of Boston. On Thursday morning special 

pers will be presented by the Prudential Committee. 
In the afternoon, committee reports and addresses will 
be in order. The evening will be devoted to addresses 
by missionaries and others. The Committee on Missions 
will report on Friday morning, and in the afternoon 
there will be the election of officers and the adminis- 
tration of the holy sacrament. In the evening there 
will be addresses by the President and others. Satur- 
day’s sessions will be occupied by addresses from mis- 
sionaries about starting for their fields of labor, and 
Sunday will be a general field day for missions, with 
addresses in many of the city churches. The Christian 
Union has made arrangements for a full report from a 
special correspondent. 


REDUCED RAILROAD FARES FOR THE 
MEETING OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


The Committee on Transportation has secured a rate 
of one and one-third fares for the round trip on the 
“ certificate plan,” on all railroads (with minor excep- 
tions) comprising the Trunk Line Association, Central 
Association, and Western States Association. These 
associations cover all the territory between New York 
City and the Hudson River on the East, and the Mis- 
souri River on the West. 

Particular attention is called to these items 

Ist. The going ticket must be purchased within 
three days before (or, for meetings continuing six or 
more days, two days after) the opening date of the 
meeting, otherwise no reduction in the fare will be 
made on the return passage. 

2d. The person availing of the concession will pay 
full first-class fare going to the meeting, and get a cer- 
tificate filled in on one side by the agent of whom the 
ticket is purchased. The agents at all the stations of 
any importance keep this certificate in stock. 

3d. — the certificate to the proper officer at 
the meeting, that the other side may be filled in. 

4th. Certificates are not transferable. 

5th. On presentation of the certificate duly filled in 
on both sides, within three days (Sunday excepted) af- 
ter the adjournment of the meeting, the ticket agent 
at the place of the meeting will return the person to 
starting point, by the line over which the going — 
was made, at one-third the highest limited fare of sue 
line. The return ticket shall in all cases be closely 
limited to continuous passage to destination. 
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6th. No refund of fare will be made on account of 
failure of any person to obtain certificate. 

It is expected that a concession similar to that al- 
ready noted will be secured from railroads in New 
England ; if it is secured, due notice will be given. 

Cuaries F. Tawine, 
Chairman of Committee of Arrangements. 

Minne Apo.uis, September 12, 1890. 


BETTER AND BETTER. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

In last week’s Christian Union you say that Mr. D. 
H. MeAlpin and his daughter, Mrs. J. T. Pyle, have 
given $23,000 for the erection of a new building for 
Olivet Church, of the New York City Mission. Allow 
me to say that they have most generously assumed the 
whole expense of the building, namely, 355,000. 

Yours very truly, A. F. SCHAUFFLER, 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—At Minneapolis, Minn., September 13, the corner- 
stone of a building for the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation was laid, with appropriate ceremonies. There 
will be an audience-room seating nine hundred ; also a 
gymnasium and natorium. 

—Mr. John D. Rockefeller has added the munificent 
sum of $1,000,000 to his former gift of 3600,000 to 
the new University of Chicago. Mr. Rockefeller stip- 
ulates that $800,000 of the amount shall be used for 
non-professional instruction and fellowships, $100,000 
for theological instruction in the divinity school, and 
$100,000 for the construction of the divinity buildings. 
Except the last-named $100,000, the $1,000,000 prin- 
cipal is to remain intact, and the income at once to be 
expended. The present Baptist Theological Seminary 


is to be made of the Univérsity, and the seminary 
buildings at Morgan Park are to be utilized as an 
academy. 


—Mr. J. J. Hill has given half a million of dollars 
to establish a Catholic theological seminary in St. 
Paul, Minn. 

—The Rev. Dr. William Ormiston, formerly of the 
Twenty-ninth Street Collegiate Reformed Church, this 
city, has given up his charge of the Presbyterian 
church, Pasadena, Cal., where he removed about a 
year and a half ago. 

—The Brotherhood of St. Andrew is to hold its fifth 
annual convention in Philadelphia, October 16-19. The 
conferences will be held in St. George’s Hall, and the 

uble services in the different churches in the city. 

ishop Potter, the Rev. Drs. Rainsford and Holland, 
President Seth Low, of Columbia College, and others, 
will make addresses. 

—During the months of October and November the 
Methodist laity are to vote on the question whether 
women shall be admitted to the General Conference, 
the legislative body of the Church. Elections for that 

urpose will be held in every meeting-house ; they will 
be by ballot, and members of twenty-one years and 
over may vote. 

—The Rev. Dr. William Chauncy Langdon has re- 
signed the rectorship of St. James’s Church, Bedford, 
Pa., to take effect from October 1. He will not take 
another charge at present, but goes to Providence, 
R. I., where dis son, Mr. Courtney Langdon, late an 
instructor at Cornell, has been appointed Associate 
Instructor of Modern Languages in charge of the Ro- 
mance Languages and Literature. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—W. A. Coolidge accepts a call to Cadillac, Mich. 

B. J. Baxter accepts a call to Northford, Mich. 

L. F. Bickford has accepted a professorship in the col- 
lege at Brownwood, Texas. 

—Gabriel Campbell, D. D., has been elected Professor of 
the Evidences of Christianity in Dartmouth College. 

—B. F. Leavitt, of the Lincoln Park Church of Chicago, 
III., has resigned. 
—Abbie K. Hinckley, of Forest City, Ia., accepts a call to 
Riceville. 

—A. W. Ackerman was installed as pastor of the church 
in McPherson, Kan., on August 26. 

—F. I. Wheat was ordained and installed as pastor of the 
church in Holliston. Mass.. on September 11. 

A. B. Dascomb, of Bellows Falls. Vt., has resigned. 

—A. G. Pettengill, of St. Cloud. Minn., has resigned. 

—R. R. Meredith, of Brooklyn, has declined a call from 
the First Church of San Franeisco, Cal. 

—C. M. Severance was installed as pastor of the Elliot 
Church, Newton, Mass., on September 11. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


II. D. Griswold will be ordained in this city on Septem- 
— 20, and on the following day will sail for a foreign mission 
eld. 
—Giude Bossard accepts a call to Oconto, Wis. 
—D.S. MeCaslin, of Huron, S. D., has been called to the 
Bethlehem Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 
— Wilbur Fisk wood, of Oil City, Pa., has become pastor of 
the First Church of Stapleton, S. I. 
—Charles Park, of Bluffton, Ohio, has received a call from 
the church of Astoria, Long Island. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


J. M. Wilson, of Roxbury, Mass., has been invited by the 
Walpole (N. H.) Unitarian society to become their minister. 
—Thomas C. Strong, long pastor of the Reformed church 
in Ithaca, N. V., died on September 13, aged sixty-six years. 
-W. G. Wedemeyer, pastor-elect of the Baptist chure h 
of Washington, Pa., was ordained to the ministry in Brook- 
lyn on September 18. 
I. H. A. Bomberger, D. D., LL. D., President of Ursinus 
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College of the Reformed Church, located at Collegeville, Pa., 
died on August 19, at the age of seventy-five. 

—Stephen M. Knapp, of the Methodist Episcopal ministry, 
died on September 14, at Grahamsville, N. V., lacking only 
a few months of ninety years of age. 

—T. M. Butler was installed as pastor of the Baptist 
church in Canton, Mass., last week. 

—Albert Walkley, of Manistee, Mich., has become pastor 
of the First Unitarian Church of Brighton, Mass. 

—E. W. Whitney, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has received a call 
from the Universalist church of Milford, Mass. 

—Herbert B. Hutchins was ordained last week to the Bap- 
tist ministry in the Bedford Avenue Baptist Church, Brook- 
lyn, of which his father, who has been in the ministry for 

f a century, has been pastor for the last thirty years. 

—J. J. Tigert, D. D., Professor in the Biblical Department 
of Vanderbilt University (Methodist), has resigned that posi- 
tion to accept a call to Kansas City, Mo. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


E subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 


hristian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will re- 
ceive a reply either through the columns of the paper or by personal 
letter. answer will be given as promptly as practicable. | 


A subseriber asks us the old, old question whether, 
if God be just, merciful, and loving, he would have 
made man and put him under such conditions as to ex- 
pose millions to endless misery, and involve the doom 
of the greater to hell at last. We answer unhesi- 
tatingly, no. But our subscriber ought to know that 
even the most orthodox defenders of traditional theol- 
1 do not believe that the greater part of mankind 

ull be doomed to hell at last, and that many Christian 
believers think there is no Scripture warrant for the 
opinion that any portions of the race will live forever 
in sin and misery. 


1. We hope soon to organize a ladies’ club here for the study 
of current topics, social and governmental. The club’s name 
will probably be The Newspaper Club, and of course we shall 
use The Christian Union in our study. Would you kindly 
suggest books or pamphlets that we might use? 2. Will you 
tell me where to get Dr. Fitch’s well-known treatise on con- 
sumption.“ The work is thus spoken of in Story’s ‘* Conver- 
sations in a Studio.“ G. H. 


1. The best suggestion we can make you as to books 
or pamphlets for use would be an examination of the 
„Forum,“ North American,” the “ Century,” “ Serib- 
ner's and “ Harper’s” magazines, and from the other 
side the Contemporary,“ the “ Nineteenth Century,” 
and the “Fortnightly” Reviews. These, and the books 
to which the articles in these will refer, will give you 
all the material, or at least put you on the track of all 
the material, which you have time, probably, to avail 

ourselves of. 2. You can doubtless get Dr. Fitch’s 
reatise on Consumption of William Wood, Astor 
Place, New York. 


1. Who finished Dickens's Edwin Drood ? Under 
what title? and where can I obtain the sequel? 2. In my 
early childhood there was a book in the deestriet library, 
of which I have a very faint recollection, but which, if my 
memory serves me right, was called Captain Riley’s Nar- 
rative, presumably of travels or adventures. Can you 
inform me if the work is still in print, and by whom pub- 
lished? 3. When the Wide, Wide World was first pub- 
lished, I was told that a sequel to it had been written and 
distributed among the author’s personal friends. Can you 
tell me whether I was correctly informed and, if so, where 
a copy of it could be had? 4 (and last). Where can I obtain 
the entire hymn, of which three verses are given in the 
“Epworth Hymnal,” beginning, Come unto me when 
shadows darkly gather Binos. 


1. There is no authorized conclusion to “ Edwin 
Drood.” We believe some Spiritualist or other pre- 
tended to finish it under the guidance of Dickens’s 
“spirit.” 2, 3, and 4. Perhaps our readers can help 
you. 


What is the derivation of the name Rotten Row,“ as 
applied to the road in Hyde Park, London ? L. D. R. 


Corrupted from “ Route de Roi,” the king’s drive. 


— 


Can any one inform me who is the author of the little 
poem entitled The Little Jew and 1?“ the first verse read - 
ing 

We were at school together, 
The little Jew and I; 
He had black eyes, the bi t nose, 
The very smallest fist for blows, 
Yet nothing made him ery.”’ L. S. 


I have in my possession files of The Christian Union from 
1872 to 1885 ; of the ** Missionary Herald from 1874 to the 
present time, 1490 ; of the Home Missionary” from 1853 to 
1883. All of the above are in good condition, but some of 
the numbers are missing, though I think the most of the 
years are complete, or nearly so. Is there any one to whom 
they would be of value ? A. A. L. 


Can any one tell me of any way in which a young machin- 
ist, at work in a country town, can take lessons in mechanical 
drawing ? He cannot leave his position. Could a course of 
instruction be pursued by letter, something like the Chau- 
tauqua system? INQUIRER. 


An inquiry is made concerning the authorship of verses on 
Bonaparte, set to music half a century ago. Their author 
is Lamartine. The whole poem is found in the Nouvelles 
Méditations.”’ J. C. B. 

Several inquirers are informed that Little White Shad- 
ow,“ referred to in a recent editorial, may be had from 
Brown & Gross, Hartford, Conn. 


Will some one kindly give me a rule for making a hard 
cement of hard-coal ashes ” E. J. M. 


I would like to inquire where I can find directions for pre- 
paring illustrations tor newspaper and magazine articles 
E. A 


— 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


DR. MUHLENBERG.’ 


The third volume in the series of “ American 
Religious Leaders” is devoted to one of the few men 
in this country who has shown himself too broad in 
sympathy and usefulness to be claimed by one church. 
Dr. Muhlenberg is best known within the limits of 
the Episcopal Church, in which he rendered a loyal 
and significant service from his early boyhood, 
when he first entered Bishop White’s Sunday- 
school in Christ Church, Philadelphia, down to the 
end of his long and well-filled life. He came, 
as his name implies, from German stock, and his 
strength lay in the breadth of his mind and the loy- 
alty of his heart. He was never a great student, 
never marked out for a great writer, not one who 
would have made a clever bishop. He was some- 
thing more than a mere ecclesiastic. He had a sin- 
gular faculty of seeing things in a larger and better 
light than they appeared to other men, and it was 
destined for him, forty or less years ago, to initiate 
a very remarkable experiment in the Christian 
world. This was nothing less than the effort to 
bring Christian people of all religious names to such 
an agreement or federation that the old hostilities 
by which they are kept apart should be passed by. 
He was thirty or forty years in advance of his age, 
and more good things have found their way into 
the Episcopal Church through his efforts and sug- 
gestions than through those of any otherman. He 
called himself an Evangelical Catholic,“ and by 
this he meant that, while he was in accord with the 
common views of American Christians, he had a 
larger idea than most of them of the many: sided- 
ness of truth. In his earlier career he made his 
influence felt as a schoolmaster. He illustrated what 
could be done by training young men for college so 
that their religious life should keep pace with their 
intellectual development. He was the originator of 
the model on which St. Paul’s School at Concord 
has been established by Dr. Coit; and he gave an 
impulse to Christian education which was finely 
illustrated in the careers of Bishop Kerfoot and Dr. 
Washburn. This work, however, was only a small 
part of the life-service which was before him. When 
he established himself in New York, in 1845, in 
the new parish of the Holy Communion, it was 
to begin a better realization of what is required if 
the Church of Christ is to reach out to its full use- 
fulness in a great city. He introduced the daily 
service, the weekly eucharist, the free sittings, the 
support of the parish through the offertory, and the 
union of rich and poor on terms of respect and con- 
fidence. He was unique in his way of developing 
the Episcopal Church on what were then new lines 
of usefulness. He seemed to gather into his hands 
all the good things of the Oxford Movement in Eng- 
land, without being harmed by what Cardinal New- 
man found to be the virus of that form of church 
revival. He was so much in sympathy with Evan- 
gelical teachings that no one could accuse him of 
High Churchmanship, and yet the good things 
which High Churchmen were trying to introduce 
were adopted by him at once, as the best things for 
the American Church. 

All this effort was in the line of a development 
in which he was to be the prime mover, and in 
which he accomplished that by which he will be 
best remembered. It was the “ Memorial Move- 
ment by which he is most widely known. At a 
time when every American denomination was using 
its utmost efforts to take care of itself and maintain 
the integrity of its positions, Dr. Muhlenberg 
looked beyond his own body and sought to bring 
all American Christians into some sort of unity 
with the Episcopal Church. He memorialized the 
General Convention of 1853 on the subject, and 
his efforts came near success in the following Con- 
vention of 1856. Bishop Alonzo Potter very ably 
seconded his efforts in the House of Bishops, and 
it was mainly through the opposition of clerical 
deputies in the Lower House that the ends which 
the memorialists had in view were not secured. Dr. 
Muhlenberg's aim was nothing less than the com- 
prehension of all Christians under a working organi- 
zation of the Episcopate, which he believed would 
obliterate the distinctions which still divide Ameri- 
can Christians into hostile camps. What he had 
in mind has been recently revived by the Declara- 
tion of the Bishops at the Chicago Convention of 
1886, but the first movement toward this consumma- 
tion was begun by Dr. Muhlenberg in 1853. He 


Dr. Muhlenberg. By William Wilberforce Newton, D.D. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


considerable. 
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wrote a great deal on this subject, and it is on the 
lines which he laid down that the Episcopal Church 
is proceeding to-day. He looked to federation, and 
expected through federation to reach some system 
of organic union. Dr. Newton, in this volume, 
which is a very fair presentation of the Memorial 
Movement,” and of the other things for which Dr. 
Muhlenberg’s name stands, has entered into his 
labors with a great deal of sympathy and earnest- 
ness, and has attempted to set forth what he under- 
took to do, and what has been done since his time. 
He has also shown how Dr. Muhlenberg undertook 
to relieve the sufferings of the afflicted by the 
organization of St. Luke’s Hospital in New York 
City and by the organization of the Community of 
St. Johnland at a later period. In both these ways 
he widened out his influence in ameliorating the 
condition of his unfortunate brethren. He was 
not a leader of men in the sense that he had a 
great personal following, but in organizing institu- 
tions and in carrying out large enterprises he dis- 
played wonderful ability, and was successful in 
everything that he undertook todo. There have 
been few instances where a single man has done 
more within the limits of an ordinary career to 
change and develop the religious life of his own 
communion, or to organize religious and social 
forces in a large way for the good of mankind. 
While Dr. Newton’s book has admirable feat- 
ures, it is open to criticism. He has introduced a 
great deal of matter which exhibits his reading but 
has nothing to do with Dr. Muhlenberg; he has not 


presented Dr. Muhlenberg so that one obtains a 


distinct idea of the man himself; he has fallen 
into errors in matter of fact; his history of the 
„Memorial Movement is too diffuse, and does not 
stand out sufficiently as the great work in which 
Dr. Muhlenberg’s life was chiefly concentrated ; 
and the whole volume comes short of such a pres- 
entation of the man that he lives anew in its pages. 
This is to be regretted, both for the writer's sake 
and because the previous biography of Dr. Muhlen- 
berg was itself a failure as a literary work. There 
are many misstatements in matters of fact in the 
book, and in many otb2r places the allusions and 
comparisons are belov the dignity of the subject. 
The publishers and che author of this work, in 
justice to the memory of Dr. Muhlenberg, should 
have it thoroughly revised before it reaches a second 
edition. 


UNIVERSITY STUDIES. 


The amount of monographic literature issued at the 
present time under the title of University Studies is 
It indicates a new conception of the 
functions of our educational institutions. They are 
made centers for the publication and dissemination of 
the results of valuable researches. Such researches 
show that their instructors have the time and spirit for 
original investigation, and that there are wing up 
an increasing number of students capable of producing 
what may, on the whole, be called good work. Such 
monographs supply, in a measure, the place filled by 
the prize essays of the English universities, although in 
only a few instances has anything been produced on 
this side of the water equal to the work of the majority 
of the York, Arnold, Prince Consort, and other prize 
essayists. 

Much of this literature is familiar to our readers ; 
but we would note, in addition, recent advances in this 
field which call for special mention. The studies of the 
University of Nebraska have already reached the third 
number, completing the first volume of three hundred 
pages. Each number contains three articles, and the 
subjects show the co-operation of many departments. 
It is the design, however, of the University to differen- 
tiate special “ studies,” in order that each may have its 
own channel of communication. The character of the 
papers already printed is eminently scholarly, scientific 
rather than popular, and speaks well for the thorough- 
ness of the university work in general. The subjects 
treated are as follows: On the Transparency of the 
Ether, D. B. Brace ; On the a of Retaining the 
Eighth Verb-Class in Sanskrit, A. H. Edgren; On the 
History of the Auxiliary Verbs in the Romance Lan- 
guages, T. A. Fontaine ; On the Conversion of Some of 
the Homologues of Benzol-Phenol into Primary and 
Secondary Amines, R. Lloyd ; Some Observations upon 
the Sentence-Length in English Prose, L. A. Sherman ; 
On the Sound and Inflections of the Cyprian Dialect, 
C. E. Bennett; On the Determination of Specitic Heat 
and of Latent Heat of Vaporization with the Vapor 
Calorimeter, A. N. Allen ; Ov the Color Vocabulary of 
Children, H. K. Wolfe; On the Development of the 
King’s Peace and the English Peace Magistracy, G. E. 
Howard. 

The University of Toronto has begun, under the 
direction of Professor W. T. Ashley, the publication of 
a similar series, each number of which is to be com- 
plete in itself. The first monograph has appeared, upon 
the Ontario Township, by T. M. McEvoy. Such investi- 
gation into the local institutions of Canada is a timely 
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aid to the increasing interest taken by students in the 
Canadian form of government. This political system 
exhibits points of similarity to that of the United States, 
at the same time showing important differences. For 
this reason any examination of Canadian local institu- 
tions promises results important at least for compara- 
tive study. The University is actuated by a progress- 
ive spirit in keeping with that influencing our own insti- 
tutions. For, in addition to the “studies,” there is 
published under its auspices a Quarterly Review, not 
anlike those at Harvard and Columbia, which has for 
its special object the discussion of political and eco- 
nomic questions of the Dominion. 

The series will be printed by the Minister of Educa- 
tion for Ontario, technically as appendices to his annua! 
report to the Legislature. For the present, two num- 
bers will be published yearly, but with the increase of 
interest and means additional issues will be made. 
The first number on the “ Township” has been gra- 
tuitously distributed, but arrangements will be made 
for the sale of all succeeding issues. The subjects 
to be next treated are municipal works and banking. 

Harvard University has also undertaken the publica- 
tion of a similar series of monographs, of which the 
first two numbers are already announced—“ A History 
of the Veto Power in the United States,” by E. C. 
Mason, and “ An Introduction to the Study of Federal 
Governments,” by A. B. Hart. The series will confine 
itself to subjects in United States history, and is under 
the supervision of Professor Hart. 


The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New Testa- 
ments, translated out of the Original Tongues, ete. 
Edited with various Renderings and Readings from 
the Best Authorities. Old Testament : the Rev. T. K. 
Cheyne, M.A., D.D., the Rev. S. R Driver, D.D. 
New Testament : the Rev. R. L. Clarke, M.A., Alfred 
Goodwin, M.A. (Printed by Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
London and Oxford. New York: E. & J. B. Young & 
Co.) In calling attention to the second edition of the 
Variorum Reference Bible we take occasion to point out 
some of the features which render it of incalculable 
value to the general reader and the special student. 
Of its trustworthy scholarship the names of the edi- 
tors are a sufficient guarantee. The foundation of the 
work is the Authorized Version, with the marginal 
references, and with the poetical passages distinguished 
from the prose by being printed in lines to show the 
parallelism or “thought rhythm.” The principle feat- 
ure, however, is the foot-notes, which embrace two dis- 
tinct lines of comment, giving as they do (1) variations 


of rendering and (2) variations of text. When we re- 


flect that the Hebrew text from which our translation 
was made is post-Christian in its present form, that 
even the vowel points represent only the traditional 
rabbinic interpretation, and that we have no Hebrew 
manuscript which we know to be older than the tenth 
century of our era, it is obvious that there may be 
large room for a critical examination of the Old Testa- 
ment writings by a comparison of translations made 
from it from five hundred to a thousand years earlier 
than the oldest Hebrew MS. to which we have yet 
had access. In addition to this, critical Hebrew schol- 
arship has of late years made such vast strides that 
modern Hebrew scholars are far in advance of the old 
translators. Also the text of the New Testament, 
from which our “authorized ” translation was made, 
was practically the Greek Testament of Erasmus, for 
which only five manuscripts, and those taken almost at 
haph „were used. Since then the collection and col- 
lation of a large number of manuscripts by the labors 
of Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Scrivener, West- 
cott and Hort, and others have reared the great and 
wonderful fabric of New Testament textual criticism. 
At the same time a host of commentators have been 
busy determining the exact renderings of the text. For 
these reasons the modern Bible student is in a way of 
getting at the exact meaning of Holy Writ. But tae re- 
sults of this stupendous mass of labor and learning are 
spread through many costly and often unattainable vol- 
umes, and even were they at hand they would require a 
special training to use, when found, after much research. 

or ordinary cases the Bible student needs to have 
these results collected, sifted, and put in a convenient 
form and place. It is this object which the editors of 
the Variorum Bible have had in view, and it is almost 
superfluous to add, when their names are given, that 
their work has been successfully carried to completion. 
In addition to the various readings and various render- 
ings, they have added also in places brief notes where 
necessary to make the meaning clear. This digest is 
so wide in its scope that often it will render any other 
commentary superfluous. The second edition, which 
lies before us, possesses an advantage over the first edi- 
tion, which appeared in 1876, in the following particu- 
lars: 1. All the best critical editions and translations, 
including the Westminster Revision, are in the Vari- 
orum notes, collated todate. 2. The brief explanatory 
notes are increased. 3. The poetical portions of the text 
are set out as in a Paragraph Bible. When we have 
thus set forth the features of this great work, we think 
that no other words of recommendation are necessary. 
The notes are a complete digest of the entire mass of 
Biblical criticism, texts, versions, and commentators of 
all ages. And all is put in a form comprehensible by 
any Bible reader. For the general reader, the Sunday- 
school teacher, and the clergyman, it is, we might 
almost say, indispensable. For those who know, the 
mprint ot the publishers is sufficient warrant for clear 
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and beautiful print and good paper, which are impor- 
tant requisites, particularly in a Bible. 


Pestalozzi: His Lifeand Work. By Roger de Guimps. 
Authorized translation, by J. Russell. International 
Education Series, Vol. XIV. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.50.) Written by one who knew Pesta- 
lozzi, one who was for nine years a student at Yver- 
dun, by one, too, who has devoted a long life to educa- 
tional work, this essay is of unusual value. The book 
is almost an autobiography, Pestalozzi speaking for 
himself on nearly every page. De Guimps loved Pes- 
talozzi, and believed in his “method.” He tells his 
story and traces his work from his childhood to his 
grave. Full of mistakes and failures, but, after all, 
what a success! All this remarkable man’s efforts 
ended in ruin. From the orphan school at Neuhof to 
the pauper school at Clendy, every enterprise seemed 
doomed to disaster. Yet from every ruin the old 
man came forth convinced that his idea was true aud 
vital, and that a child must be educated as a plant is 
cultivated—by merely supplying a proper environment 
and letting nature act. Neuhof and Yverdun might 
fall, but the ideas they represented lived and grew, 
striking root in new soil. Pestalozzi's townsfolk might 
look upon him as little better than a fool and madman, 
but kings and emperors did him honor. Though neces- 
sarily destined to ruin, what a marvel was that institute 
at Yverdun! Swiss, Germans, French, Danes, Eng- 
lish, Austrians, Americans, there, at every discomfort, 
to learn of this old man how to teach little children! 
To read such a story in these days, when success popu- 
larly means personal aggrandizement and the accom- 
plishment of selfish aims, can but be helpful. The 
teacher toils almost hopelessly, as if his work is use- 
less. In Pestalozzi we see that no good work is ever 
wasted. 


With Fly-Rod and Camera, a superbly illustrated 
volume just published by the “ Forest and Stream ” 
Publishing Company, will stir the blood and thrill the 
nerves of every angler who is fortunate enough to see 
it. The author is Dr. Edward A. Samuels, President 
of the Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective 
Association, who has for — been equally skillful 
in the gentle art of angling and in the use of the 
photographie camera to illustrate and record his pisca- 
torial triumphs. The book deals chiefly with fishin 
for trout and salmon in Canadian waters, and is ful 
of practical information about woodcraft that every 
fisherman will appreciate. The author is a warm- 
hearted lover of nature, and his euthusiasm for the fly- 
rod is only equaled by his joy in the wildness and 
the beauty of the scenery about him. The book is 
illustrated with a hundred and fifty full-page plates, 
reproduced in half-tone process from Po raphic 
negatives made by Dr. Samuelsand a fewof his friends. 
Many of the plates were instantaneous, and their uni- 
form excellence is surprising when the varied difficulties 
under which they were made is considered. Go thou, 
and do likewise,” is the lesson which Dr. Samuels 
teaches, both by precept and example, in this beautiful 
and inspiring review of the outings of many summers. 
The volume is thoroughly well printed and substau- 
tially bound. (85.) 


The Pleroma: A Poem of the Christ. In Two Books 
of Seven Cantos each. By the Rev. E. P. Chittenden, 
A.M. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) The cen- 
tral idea of this m is majestic, and grand is the 
sweep of its thought. Christ, the God-Man, is beheld 
as the inner Force of the Universe, shaping its processes 
of evolution from inorganic elements up to the com- 
plexities of intellectual—even higher, to the mysteries 
of the spiritual city. The versification is fair and 
smooth, yet, witbal, nowhere do we find this lengthy 
composition brighten into a glow of poetry. It is an 
interesting sermon, upon a vast and profound theme, 
but, we fear, not poetry. We cannot but recognize the 
labor and learning involved in this work, and the sin- 
gular ingenuity of the author in appropriating the re- 
sults of contemporary science. It will be a pity if all 
this labor and learning meets with no recognition from 
the public. 


A Memorial Pamphlet. In Memoriam: Robert R. 
Raymond, has been edited by his son Rossiter W. Ray- 
mond, Ph. D., printed, but not published. Old pupi 
and other friends of Professor R. R. Raymond can 
probably procure copies by personally addressing Mr. 
R. W. Raymond, 13 Burling Slip, New York. The 
pamphlet contains a report of the informal address de- 
livered by Professor Raymond’s pastor, the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, at the funeral at the house; and a report of ad- 
dresses made at the Monday a Plymouth League 
meeting, following the funeral, by Mr. R. W. Raymond, 
who had charge of the meeting, and by others, friends 
and associates of Professor R. R. Raymond, some of 
them members and others outside of Plymouth Charch. 
The pamphlet has an excellent photographie likeness 
of Professor R. R. Raymond. 


The second series of the Select Library of Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church begins with 
Eusebius, Volume 1. containing his Church History, 
Life of Constantine the Great, and Uration in Praise of 
Constantine. The introduction to the life and writings 
of Eusebius is very complete, rationally critical, and, 
in its tone, judicial. That his Church History is desul- 
tory, rather a series of fragments than a true develop- 
ment, and that it is inaccurate and almost naively un- 
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conscious of contradictions, is true, but it is also true 
that his work is a true original; that for his age he was 
unusually critical, and that an acquaintance with his 
writings is quite essential to one who would familiarize 
himself with the history of the early Christian Church. 
( — : Christian Literature Publishing Co. 83 per 
vol.) 


The squatter’s life is of one type all the world 
over. The brave men who form the advance guard 
in the march of civilization, with all their lawlessness 
and vices, form the heroic element of the race. The 
episodes of the squatter’s existence are material for 
an epic. The story before us illustrates our state- 
meut. The Squatter'’s Dream: A Story of Australian 
Life, by Rolf Bolderwood, appears to have been writ- 
ten by one who has lived in Australia and knows the 
strange ways of the antipodal world. All the peculiar 
characteristics of Australian sheep-raising and cattle- 
farming are a strong woof woven into the slight warp of 
a love story. The moral of the tale is directed against 
those who make haste to get rich. (New ) ork: Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.25.) 


No play of Shakespeare affords a finer opportunity 
for the analysis of ethical principles and moral motives 
than The Merchant of Venice. The story of Shylock is a 
typical tale, familiar to the students of folk-lore of 
many lands and times. The play calls for a broad 
rather than a minute method of treatment in its inter- 
pretation. This it gets from Mr. Deighton in his little 
edition. He seems to have gras firmly the main 
lines of thought in the drama, and is not em 
with the riches of Shakespearean criticism. To students 
and general readers we unhesitatingly commend The 
Merchart of Venice, with Introduction and Notes by K. 
Deighton. (New York : Macmillan & Co. 40 cts.) 


Students of theology in America are acquainted with 
the series of Current Discussions in Theology by Profess- 
ors of the Chicago Theological Seminary. Their aim is 
to give some idea of what has been done in the way of 
contemporary book-writing in the departments of Sys- 
tematic, Historical, Practical, and Exegetical Theology. 
The present volume, VII., reviews a wide array of 
works in German, French, and English. It is, as must 
be expected, a work unequal in parts, but undoubtedly 
— commendable. The present volume reviews 
the literature of 1889 in general, aud some few books 
belonging to 1888 and 1890. (Boston and Chicago: 
Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society. 81.50.) 


It was a happy thought to put lessons in perspective 
drawing in the form of a story for children for whom 
the lessons are intended. We have examined the book, 
and find that the principles and laws are clearly ex- 
plained. If there can be a royal road to learning per- 
spective, this is it, and the authoress kindly offers to 
clear up any difficulties, if addressed by mail, through 
her publishers. One Summers Lessons in Practical 
Perspective. By Christine Chaplin Brush. Illustrated. 
(Boston : Roberts Bros. 75 cents.) 


We would simply mention, without going into an 
analysis of their contents, the Three Lectures on the 
Science of Language and its Place in General Education, 
delivered at the Oxford University Extension Meeting, 1889, 
by F. Max Müller. They contain little that may not 
be found in his volumes previously published, but the 
matter is recast into a popular form. This particular 
volume is remarkable for being printed in a blue ink, 
and is refreshing to the eye. (Chicago Open Court 
Pnblishing Co. 75 cents.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Jessie Benton Fremont has prepared a new collec- 
tion of life on the frontier, which she calls “ Far West 
Sketches.” Her publishers are D. Lothrop Company. 

—The complete works of Lewis Morris, commented 
on in Mr. Lewis-Jones’s article last week, are published 
in one volume by Longmans, Green & Co., of this city. 

—* The Painter Poets,” edited by Kineton Parkes, is 
now ready in the Canterbury Poets Series. It consists 
of selections from the poems of notable painters and 
sculptors on artistic themes. (New York: A. A. Lovell 
& 


Co.) 

—Eight thousand have already been subscribed 
for a memorial of Adam Smith, author of The 
Wealth of Nations,” at Kilkardy, where he was born, 
and it is expected that this amount will be considerably 
increased. 

— William Black is about to start on a yachting 
cruise to the Levant and the Crimea, and he will also 
visit Tangiers, Syracuse, Constantinople, Sebastopol, 
Balaklava, and Malta, in order to get material and 
local coloring for a new novel on which he is engaged. 

Mrs. Fawcett, mother of the plus senior wrangler, 
and widow of the Postmaster-General, has written a 
critical introduction to a new edition of Mary Wool- 
stonecraft’s “Rights of Women,” issued nearly one 
handred years ago. In this introduction Mrs. Fawcett 
compares the social condition of women then and now. 

—An unadorned marble cross has been set up at the 
grave of Wilkie Collins in Kensal Green Cemetery, 
with the words “ Author of ‘The Woman in White,’ 
and other works of Fiction,” placed underneath the 
name and usual dates. A few yards distant lies Syd- 
ney Smith, and not far distant, Leigh Hunt ; both 
graves are well cared for. 

—A cable dispatch says: The first volume of the 
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Talleyrand memoirs, about which so much curiosity is 
felt, will be published, it is now expected, some time in 
January. The other four volumes will follow as rapid- 
ly as they can be properly edited. The “Century” 
magazine of New York has secured the right to pub- 
lish extracts from the manuscripts to be embraced in 
each volume in advance of the publication here in book 
form. The extracts will be selected and edited for the 
“Century” by the Hon. Whitelaw Reid, Minister to 
France. 

According to an interview printed in the New 
York World,“ Tolstof thinks it would be a good 
thing if every author would pigeonhole his manuscripts 
and publish nothing during his life. Then,“ said he, 
“there would be less printed paper in the world, and 
people would find time for reading what was really 
good.” No author, he argued, ought to receive any 
compensation for his work, either in money or fame. 
His reward should be the satisfaction of having done, 
or having tried to do, something for the improvement 
of his fellow-men. 

—Messrs. T. I. Crowell & Co., of New York, will 
issue on the 27th of September the following new pub- 
lieations: “ The Narrative of Captain Coignet, Soldier 
of the Empire,” a genuine autobiographical account of 
one of Napoleon’s body-guard, translated from the 
French by Mrs. M. Carey, and illustrated; The Portable 
Commentary,” by Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown, in two 
volumes ; “ The Robber Count,” translated from the 
German of Julius Wolff by W. Henry and Elizabeth 
R. Winslow ; “ Famous European Artists,” by Mrs. 
Sarah K. Bolton; “ Real Happenings,” by Mrs. William 
Claflin ; “ Family Manners,” by Elizabeth Glover; and 


also a special, limited edition of Bourrienne’s “ Mem- 
oirs of Napoleon,” in five volumes, with over 100 illus- 
trations. 


—The memorial to Dinah Maria Muloch Craik, 
raised by Lord Tennyson, Robert Browning, Sir Fred- 
erick Leighton, Sir John Millais, Professor Huxley, Mr. 
Lowell, Mrs. Oliphant, Miss Loring, Mr. John Morley, 
and others, has been completed — placed in Tewkes- 
bury Abbey, the home of “John Halifax.” “Above 
the cornice,” says the Pall Mall Gazette,” “is placed 
a group illustrative of Charity, while in the architect- 
ural member is a winged laurel-wreath, surmounted by 
an alto-relief containing the figures of Truth and Purity. 
A central shield bears this quotation from John 
Halifax :’ Each in his place is fulfilling his day and 
passing away just as the sun is passing. Only we know 
not whither he passes, while whither we go we know, 
and the way we know, the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever.“ A medallion portrait in a circular molding 
supported by Corinthian pillars bears the author’s name, 
and on the frieze is inscribed : A tribute to work of 
noble aim, and to a gracious life.’” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


DODD, MEAD & Co., NEW YORK, 
Mead, Theodore H. Our Mother Tongne. 81.50. 
Barr, Amelia E. The Household of MeNeil. $1.25. 
Stockton, Frank R. Ardis Claverden. 81.50. 
Thomson, Joseph. Mungo Park and the Niger. $1.25. 
G. r. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK. 
Prudden, T. Mitchell. Dust and its Dangers. 75 
De Nadaillac, Marquis. (t’re-Historic America. 8 
Amicis, Edmondo i. Holland and its People. $2.25. 
Ballard, Julia P. Among the Moths and Butterflies. $1.50. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON, 
Tiffany, Francis. Life ot Dorothea |t.ynde Dix. $1.50. 
Phelps. Elizabeth Stuart and Herbert D. Ward. Come 
Forth. $1.25. 
Lowell, James Russell. Literary Essays. Vols. III. and IV. 
$1.50 each. 
MACMILLAN & co., NEW YORK. 
Lamb, Charles. The Essays of Elia. 81. 
Pellow, Thomas. Adventures of Thomas Pellow, of Pen- 
ryn. $1.50. 
D. LOTHROP CO., BOSTON, 
Browne, Theo. Stephenson. In the Riding School. $1. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK. 
Walsh, W. Pakenham. ‘The Voices of the Psalms. $1.5). 
Guernsey, Lucy Ellen. The Hidden Treasure. $1.50. 
JOHN W. LOVELL co., NEW YORK. 
Stuart, Esmé. The Vicomte’s Bride. 50 ets. 
Edwards, M. Betham. For One and the World. 50 ets. 
Murray. David Christie and Henry Hermann. The Bishop's 
Bible. 50 cts. 
Collins, Mabel. The Confessions of a Woman. 50 ets. 
LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON. 
Compayré, Gabriel. ‘The Elements of Psychology. 
Clark. Susie C. A Look Upward. $1.25. 
Douglas, Amanda M. In Trust. 50 cts. 
Clark, Susie C. The Round Trip. 81. 
W Mary Elizabeth. A Summer Holiday in Europe. 
1.25. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK. 
Smith, F. Harrison. Through Abyssinia. 82. 
AMERICAN BOOK Co., NEW YORK. 
Harkness, Albert. An Easy Method for Keginners in Latin. 
b. APPLETON & co. NEW YORK. 
Hayward, Henry. Bismarck in Private Life. 30 ets. 
C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. v. 
Reddall, Henry Frederic. A Pocket Handbook of Biogra- 


= — i 
Bardeen, Charles Russell. Home Exercise. 
MINERVA PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 
Brown, Alton and Mary. Famous Novels by Great Men. 

0 ets. 

AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, PHILADELPHIA. 
Atkinson, M. Adelaide. ‘lhe Poor Little Sweep. 30 ets. 
Chidlaw, the Rev. B. W. The Story of My Life. $1.50. 
Illustrated Rambles in Bible 

$1.50. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., SPRINGFIELD. 
Webster's International Dictionary. 
CASSELL & —— YORK. 
orley, Henry. An Attempt Towards a History of English 
$1.50. 
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SUNDAY IN QUEENS COUNTY. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The article in the last issue of The Christian Union on 
the desecration of the Sabbath at various places in 
Kings and Qneens Counties, L. I., unintentionally does 
the latter county aninjustice. It would make it appear 
that Queens County was overrun by the lowest classes of 
New York and Brooklyn— that the Sabbath was 
wholly disregarded, and that therefore it was a most un- 
desirable place for a respectable, law-abiding citizen 
to make his home. The fact is, Queens County includes 
within its borders many quiet and beautiful villages, 
such, for example, as Glen Cove, Garden City, Hemp- 
stead, Rockville Center, Pearsall’s, etc., ete. These 
old villages are inhabited principally, not by descend- 
ants of the Knickerbockers, but by the great-grand- 
children of the Puritans and Pilgrims, some of whom 
trace their ancestry in an unbroken line to passengers 
in the“ Mayflower.” These people inherit the sternness, 
the law-abiding, Sabbath-observing traits of their an- 
cestors, and it is safe to say that in no part of the 
country is the Sabbath more strictly observed than in 
Queens County. Now the writer of the article is evi- 
dently a critic—one of the many writers who content 
themselves with calling attention to an abuse without 
suggesting a remedy. 

The residents of Queens County, or at least the ma- 
jority of them, including nearly all the taxpayers, have 
long been cognizant of the lawlessness of the miserable 
hordes of trespassers from New York and Brooklyn, 
and have deplored it, but what can they do about it ? 
As was stated in the article in question, the local 
justices are subservient to the liquor-sellers, but these 
justices are amenable only to their constituents, who 
profit by lawlessness, and it is evident that nothing will 
be done by them to mitigate the evil. If the violators 
of the law are indicted by the Grand Jury and brought 
before the county courts, the question then arises, 
Ought the peaceable, law-abiding residents of the 
county be compelled to go to the expense of convicting 
and punishing the citizens of adjoining counties who 
invade their territory or violate the laws of the State ? 

I should say that the deplorable state of things exist- 
ing in Ridgewood and adjoining towns can only be 
remedied in one of two ways ; either by the interfer- 
ence of the State authorities, or by the annexation of 
at least a portion of Queens County to either New 
York or Brooklyn. The legal machinery of suburban 
towns is not intended to cope with the toughs of a large 
city, and the State authorities are too remote to effect- 
ively punish them when they invade the outlying dis- 
tricts. ‘Therefore, it seems to me, the proper way to 
remedy the lawlessness of the invaders of suburban 
districts is for the city to annex such districts and place 
them under the surveillance of disciplined police, backed 
by the more powerful legal machinery of a large city. 
There is need of immediate and decisive action. The 
roughs of our cities must be made to understand that 
the strong arm of the law as administered in cities is 
equally effective in the suburban districts. If they can 
evade the law in Queens County, they are the more 
likely to try to evade it in Kings or New York County. 
The authorities of our large cities bave no more right 
to permit the hoodlums and lawless classes to invade 
peaceful suburbs than a man has to permit a vicious 
beast to wander about a neighborhood. The law 
requires a man to fence vicious animals in—his neigh- 
bor is not bound to fence them out. For every resident 
of Queens County who breaks the law by liquor-sell- 
ing, at least a hundred aliens break it by liquor-drink- 
ing and reveling in the Sabbath. If New York and 
Brooklyn will fence in their toughs, Queens County 
will very soon fence out her liquor-sellers. 

J. H. Grirriru, 

PEARSALL’s, L. I. 


A NOVEL LABOR UNION. 


The following letter appears in the Buffalo “ Ex- 
press.“ We comment on it in our editorial columns: 


“Editor Buffalo Express: Every thoughtful person 
is interested in the subject of strikes, their cause and 
theircure. Has not the time come in this country for 
a new organization of workmen? Call it, if you please, 
‘The American Union of Independent Workmen, the 
object to be this : 

„We propose to sell our labor to whom we please, 
when we please, where we please, and for what we 
please. 

„We accord to every other man the right to do the 
same, without dictation or hindrance from any other 
man or set of men. 

“ We are in favor of an organization of membership 
on this basis, with a small annual fee for dues, sufficient 
merely for holding the society in an organized condi- 
tion. We believe such an organization will give atone 
and backing to every member, which will free him 
from the stigma of being called a ‘scab.’ 

“We believe that the members will be sought for 
as employees of railroads, manufacturers, merchants, 
and builders. 

„That it will enable a good, skillful mechanic to ob- 
tain his full value in wages, and will relegate every 
poor workman to his proper level for pay. 

“We believe that we will be forever free from as- 
sessments for strikers who must be supported in idle. 
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ness when they could be earning wages by their own 
work. 

„That it will promote the self-respect of every man 
who holds the right in this — of being his own 
master, so far as the sale of his own labor is concerned. 

“That it will stimulate every man to make a better 
skilled mechanic of himself, and thereby command bet- 
ter wages. 

“These are only a few of the advantages, but suf- 
ficient to outline the idea. MECHANIC.” 


THE INSANE OF CHINA. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The Brooklyn “ Medical Journal” for August, 1890, 
says: “It seems somewhat singular, in view of all that 
has been done of a missionary nature for the Chinese, 
that no provision has been made for the care of the 
insane. Yet such is the fact. To Dr. E. P. Thwing, 
of Brooklyn, is the credit due of having ealled the 
attention of the civilized world to this oversight.” 

The Medical Missionary Society at Canton, by vote, 
January 24, 1890, recommended that the establishment 
of an asylum, which had been pressed upon their atten- 
tion by Dr. J. G. Kerr the past eighteen years, be 
undertaken by gentlemen interested, who should under- 
take it as a distinct body, outside national or denomi- 
national lines. A provisional organization of those 
willing to serve as trustees was effected February 18, 
1890, with Dr. J. G. Kerr, of Canton General Hospital, 
as Chairman, and Mr. G. D. Fearon, of the widely 
known house of Messrs. Deacon & Co., of Canton, 
Honorary Treasurer, to whom donations may be sent. 
Dr. Thwing has been desired to represent the com- 
mittee and work. He will also thankfully acknowledge 
the smallest contributions to this urgent appeal of the 
missionaries. The first pledges received at Canton 
were from New York—$100 each. The first money in 
hand came from Japan. With $20,000 a site can be 
secured and buildings erected ample for the asylum’s 
earliest work. G. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN PROFIT-SHARING. 
By Gronda A. CHACE. 


(This article, first printed in our issue of August 28, has 
aroused so much interest among mill-owners and others who 
are inquiring into the possibilities of profit-sharing, that, at 
the request of several readers (the original edition of the 
issue in which it appeared being exhausted), we reprint it 
here.—Eps. C. U.] 

OX the 23d day of May, 1889, one of the mills of 

Fall River gave into the hand of each of its em- 
ployees a short letter, in which it was stated that a 
share of what was earned from July to January would 
be paid on or before the 10th day of February, 1890, 
to every man, woman, and child who should remain in 
faithful and continuous service during the six months. 
The news spread over the country, and made no small 
stir. Inthe city of spindles every one at all concerned 
was ready with criticism, and the general impression 
prevailed that a rash and ill-advised step had been 
taken. Scarcely two months had — since the 
great weavers’ strike, in which some twenty thousand 
operatives had been thrown out of work. The help 
were subdued by their defeat. The mills were running 
successfully, and a fair prospect of a long time of 
quiet and prosperity appeared to be assured, which it 
seemed to many too bad to disturb by the new and fan- 
ciful scheme of profit-sharing. Outside of those who 
thought their interests were threatened, criticism was 
more moderate, and not a few believed that the plan 
was worth trying. The measure was not adopted 
without long and careful consideration upon the part 
of the directors of the corporation, who had discussed 
it for many months, both in their regular meetings and 
outside. Each of them was given a copy of a little 
book by Edward Everett Hale, “ How They Lived in 
Hampton,” and at least one of them confessed, at a 
subsequent meeting, that he was so much interested in 
the story of Mr. Spinner and his associates that he had 
read it through twice. Of course, in the continued dis- 
cussions of the subject many objections were raised, 
some of which were found to be met in the actual ex- 
periences related by Mr. Gilman in his admirable book,? 
which was brought into some of the meetings held by 
the directors. ‘The final objection to be overcome was 
the question of the basis of distribution, it having been 
admitted by all that it would be improper to show the 
books of the company even to a committee of employees. 
It was decided that the workman should share with 
the stockholder, and as the dividends almost always 
became public, there would be no occasion for commit- 
tee or exhibit of any kind. A minimum percentage of 
the amount of the dividends paid to stockholders dur- 
ing the given time was reserved for distribution among 
the employees, and the plan was ready for trial. It 
was proposed that, if the stockholder got anything, 
the workman should receive something ; namely, at 
least six per cent. of the amount declared upon the 
capital stock. In the two instances of division up to 
date this basis has been adequate. It was felt that one 


Ho They Lived in Hampton: A Study of Practical Chris- 
tianity applied in the Manufacture of Woolens. By E. E. 
Hale, D.D. (Boston: J. Stillman Smith & Co.) 

2 Profit-Sharing Between Employer and Employee: A Study 
in the Evolution of the Wages System. By Nicholas Paine 
Gilman. (New York and Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1889.) 
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of the primary objects of profit-sharing was to educate 
the sharers in the value of savings, and it was deemed 
at first that a payment at the end of six months, equal 
to the amount of interest upon the entire income for 
wages if deposited in a sound savings bank, would best 
teach what was desired. It was found that the average 
rate of dividends in all the savings banks in the State of 
Massachusetts for five years had been, semi-annually, 
two and fifty-five one-thousandths (2.055) percent. It 
was estimated that the first division to employees might 
be 2.59 per cent. of the total wages earned. Owing to 
the tontine element in the conditions of participation, 
the actual semi-annual dividend in January was 34 per 
cent., and in July 34 per cent. 

The original plan required a continuous service for 
six months, but this was found too stringent if a ton- 
tine payment was to be made, and it was modified to 
conform to the practice of the savings banks of Massa- 
chusetts, which declare dividends upon deposits remain- 
ing either three or six months at fixed dates. A 
certificate card was given to each sharer, whether for 
six months or three months, upon the back of which 
were spaces dated for each week of the term, in which 
the employee could enter his weekly earnings, which 
are paid to him every week. The sum of these earn- 
ings for the full term was the amount upon which bis 
dividend was computed and paid. The practice of 
keeping an account each week of one’s earnings, so ar- 
ranged that a term of six months could be readily 
compared, was regarded as an important and excellent 
feature in the educative use of the scheme. The plan 
contemplated “ faithful“ service, which gives an oppor- 
tunity to withhold the share for neglect or carelessness. 

About a month after the announcement, and before 
the plan was put into actual practice, an unusual chance 
to test the interest it might have awakened was offered. 
The celebration of St. John’s Day was followed by 
Barnum’s circus the very next day. All the mills in 
the city were closed on the holiday, and the parade was 
the best seen for some twenty years. It would be hard 
to give a just idea of the state of mind among the mill 
help. In the midst of the stir, it was determined to 
try to run the mill. Quite a number of the other 
mills also tried to start, but the effort failed, the circus 
proving too great an attraction. At such atime it was 
certainly remarkable, at least, that, out of the midst of 
more than twenty thousand companions at play, some 
four handred and eighty should heed a request from 
their employer to work. But such was the fact; every 
one, except two only, was on hand at the time to start, 
and every machine in the mill was run all day. It was 
a time to make hay; and the estimated gain that one 
day, whether to run or stop the mill, paid more than 
one-third of the amount which was divided among the 
help in January. Conspicuous for their fidelity, on 
account of their and the peculiar attractions of 
a circus, were thirty-nine little “back boys.” At 
the close of the day the superintendent surprised 
each of’ them by a present of a bright half-dollar. 
It has been thought out of keeping to include wo- 
men and children in a system of profit-sharing, but 
the past year has shown in one case, at any rate, that 
any one old enough to be intrusted with work can be 
trusted to take an interest in the work. Everybody 
appreciates being appreciated. The truancy of back 
boys has closed many a mill for a day or more; why 
should not their loyalty under extraordinary circum- 
stances be noticed and rewarded ? 

This experiment was tried at the high tide of pros- 
perity. For three or four years the business of cotton 
manufacture had been remunerative ; it was easy to 
feel that the = times would last still a great while 
and the rate of dividends be maintained to the stock- 
holders. It is true that those who criticised the action 
pertinently asked what would be done when there were 
no profits todivide. It may be that the answer to that 
question will be made in the next year, for unexpect- 
edly the tide of affairs has turned and the mills are 
now doing a very discouraging business. The theory 
would be that now is the workmen’s chance to show 
that they appreciate the honor of partnership which has 
been conferred upon them. The work of the employer 
is hardest and most wearing when times are hard, and 
then the interest manifested by his employees does 
more for him than ever. And may it not be said that 
the habits of care and interest acquired by a company 
of operatives during a term of co-operation will become 
more or less fixed and hence valuable to themselves as 
well as their employer at all times ? 


Profit-sharing seems to be right in happy 


in practice; and yet it must be admitted that it makes 
its way in the world with very slow steps. It was 
thought a year ago that the other mills would be forced 
to adopt some form of it; but no such result has come 
to pass. Agitators who owe their place and income to 
strikes do not, as a rule, favor it; its effect, if any- 
thing, as they look at it, tends toward a state of peace, 
while their aim must be to keep up the spirit of war 
between work and wealth. ‘This, however, should not 
be said of the true friends of the workingman. No 
effort has been made by the help to effect its trial in 
any other mill. 

oo much must not be expected to be accomplished 
by profit-sharing ; it cannot be made an offset for evils 
which really exist. It appeals to the intelligence and 
good-will of the employee, and, as these are awakened, 
the employer needs more and more of the same spirit ; 
and the results will be somewhat in proportion to the 
wisdom of the latter, while all are — together for 
mutual success. 
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AMES EDWARD OGLE- 

THORPE, whose life is the first 
to appear in the series Makers of 
America, outran far the threescore 
years and ten which the Psalmist allots 
to man, for his days covered nearly a 
century. Bred to the profession of 
arms under that great leader Prince 
Eugene, he became later on a Member 
of Parliament. It was while thus en- 
gaged that he took great interest in 
the condition of the prisoners for debt , 
whose status was pitiable in the ex- 
treme. He headed a Parliamentary 
inquiry, and by his action did much 
to mitigate their sufferings. 

At this time in the new world Spain 
held Florida and claimed the earth. 
The English colonies lay along the 
coast from South Carolina northward. 
They also claimed the earth. It was 
a peculiarity of the time to claim 
everything, much as England, Ger- 
many, and Portugal are now claiming 
Africa. A grant was obtained for a 
colony which was to exist for the bene- 
fit of the oppressed and whose affairs 
were to be managed by a commission 
of gentlemen in England. Apart from 
its benevolent aspect, the new colony 
had the practical advantage of serving 
as a buffer between the Spanish and 
the English settlements. Here Ogle- 
thorpe led seven hundred liberated 
debtors—poor devils mostly, down on 
their luck, but whose only chance it 
was to get a fresh start in life; here 
followed them the Salszburgers, ejected 
from their native land for religious be- 
lief, and the usual class of restless men 
attracted to any new enterprise. And 
here Oglethorpe laboured for fourteen 
years without recompense or reward 
of any sort, and, indeed, at great loss 
to his own personal fortune. 

His days were spent in arranging 
disputes among the colonists, in de- 
ciding on sites and pushing the inter- 
ests of the new settlements, in making 
friends with the Indians, continually 
rendered restless by Spanish intrigue, 
and in facing and fighting the Spaniard 
himself. This latter he did in fine 
shape, withstanding and beating off a 
force ten times the size of his own. 

After the fourteen years had passed, 
this self-denying, great, and good man 
went back to England and spent the 
remainder of his long life in politics 
and in the studies and the pursuits of 
a scholar and gentleman, but ever 
ready to further the interests of the 
colony he had done so much to estab- 
lish. 

Mr. Bruce in his admirable work, 
instead of confining himself to the de- 
tails of Oglethorpe’s life, has given us 
a vivid picture of the times, not only 
in America, but in England as well. 
We thus have sketched the life of the 
old country and the state of affairs 
socially, politically, and morally, and 
learn the impulses that dictated coloni- 
zation. These side-lights bring out 
more strongly the central figure and 
his great life-work, the colonization of 
Georgia. (12mo, cloth, 75 cents.) 
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Fugitive Poems. 


THE LIBRARY. 
By F. D. SHERMAN. 


Give me the room whose every nook 
Is indicated to a book. 
wo windows will suffice for air 
And grant the light admussion there ; 
One looking to the south, and one 
To speed the red, departing sun. 
The eastern wall, from frieze to plinth, 
Shall be the poet’s labyrinth, 
Where one may find the lords of rhyme 
From Homer’s down to Dobson’s time ; 
And at the northern side a space 
Shall show an open chimney place, 
Set round with ancient tiles that tell 
Some legend old and weave a spell 
About the fire-dog guarded seat, 
Where one may dream and taste the heat ; 
Above, the mantel should not lack 
For curios and bric-A-brac— 
Not much, but just enough to light 
The room up when the fire is bright. 
e volumes on this wall should be 
All prose and all philosophy, 
From Plato down to those who are 
The dim reflections of that star ; 
And these tomes all should serve to show 
ow much we write—how little know ; 
For since the problem first was set 
No one has ever solved it yet. 
Upon the shelves toward the west 
The scientific books shall rest ; 
Beside them, history; above, 
Religion—hope, and faith, and love. 
Lastly, the southern wall should hold 
The story tellers, new and old ; 
aroun al Raschid, who was truth 
And happiness to all my youth, 
Shall have the honored place of all 
That dwell upon the sunny wall, 
And with him there shall stand a throng 
Of those who help mankind along 
More by their fa ing lies 
Than all the learning of the wise. 
Such be the library ; and take 
This motto of a Latin make 
To grace the door through which I pass; 
Hie Habitat Felicitas! 
— [The Century. 


A KORAN. 
By CLINTON ScoLLAnp. 


Morocco- bound, before me lies 

A curious volume that I prize; 
Upon the final page of it, 

In Eastern character is writ 

The name of him who found therein 
A shield against the shafts of sin. 
With long and arduous toil I spell 
Slow syllable by syllable ; 

Abdul Hamiz.“ the name I see— 
‘** Hegira-year nine eighty-three.”’ 


Like shadows dim the decades pass, 
And, as within a magic glass, 

I seem to view him, grave and calm, 
This holy book upon his palm— 
Aturban green and silken wound 

His closely shaven brow around; 

A negligence about his dress, 

And yet a wholesome cleanliness, 
Revealing that he well obeyed 

The law, and washed before he prayed. 


My ardent fancy pictures him 

Within a courtyard cool and dim ; 
Around him grouped with studious air 
Are many a tiny turbaned pair 

Who con aloud their tasks in low 

Soft voices while the dull hours go, 

Or catch from off his bearded lip 

The hoarded wisdom he lets slip, 

His dark eye often resting on 

The very book I gaze upon. 


And though I may not read its page 

As did the ancient Moslem sage, 

Yet hath the Orient tome for me 

More charm than mere antiquity. 

It seems to widely backw throw 

The barrier doors of long ago; 

And centuried corridors along 

I hear the lute-like sound of song : 

What touched a chord in Hafiz’ heart 

Must have of got some golden part ! 
[New Orleans Times-Democrat. 
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DON’T FRET. 


When worries and troubles surround you, 
t fret. 
Go to work! 
You will always have troubles around you, 


ou bet, 
Tf you shirk. 
* * „ * 


The world doesn’t care * your woes, 


no! 
Not a bit! 
The man who is wise never shows 


oe 
That he's hit. 
Every one of your neighbors has griefs of his 
own ; 
He greatly prefers to let your griefs alone, 
And he doesn’t at all enjoy hearing you groan, 
So take warning, and quit ! 
—|Somerville Journal. 
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way, with good prospects for firm friendship. 

If you are not a subscriber, send us a one-dollar bill, 
and we'll put you on the list for five months. 

If you are a subscriber, send us a dollar with the address 
of your best friend, and we'll send The Christian Union to 


him. 


American Pub. 


A BOOK 
for the 
TIMES! 
MENTI 


Send forTerms 
ON THIS PAPER 


DVANGI 


ton. Cincinnati or St. Louia. 


SURE 
TO 
H * 


8 
artford ACENTS .WANTED, 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


“THROW OUT THE LIFE LINE,“ 


And other Popular Songs now being sung by 
Mr. Ira D. Sankey, 
Can only be found in his New Song Books. 


Winnowed Songs, — 
The Male Chorus, . 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN COMPANY, 
76 East Ninth St., New York. 81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


DO YOU 
WHITE? 


Postage is 16 per ib. 
Bepress often cheaper. 


Everybody's Music. 


Among the abundant treasures of our immense stock 
every one ia sure to be suited. Please select 
in time your ** autumnal music books.“ 
Temperance People will like 
TEMPERANCE CRUSADE. cents. $3.60 
dozen.) Emerson & Moore. 


TEMPERANCE RALLYING SONGS. (5 
dont. $3.60dozen.) A. Hull. 


Male Voice Clubs will like 
EMERSON’S MALE VOICE GEMS. ($1. 
dosen.) 


EMERSON’S MALE VOICE CHOIR. (0 
cents. $5 dozen.) 


The Grand Army will like 
WAR SONGS. 6 cents. $4.50 dozen.) 
Boys, old and young, will like 
COLLEGE SONGS—2 5⁰ N. 
— songs. (50 cents.) Near 


School Teachers cannot help liking the three books of 
SONG MANUAL. (30 cents, 40 cents, 50 cents. 
$3, $4.20, $4.80 dozen.) Emerson. 
Piano Teachers will like very much, as the best 
companion to any /nstruction Book, 
MA ’'S SYSTEM OF TECHNICAL EX- 
ERCISES. ($2.00) 
Gospel Singers will like 
PKAISE IN SONG. (#0 ta. 20 ) 
(40 cen $4.20 dosen. 


Letters of inquiry cheerfully answered. 
Books mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 
0. H. Drrsox & Oo., 867 Broadway, New York. 
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? 
Harper’s 


Magazine 


for 


October. 


* EODORE CHILD'S interesting series of South American papers are 
continued in this number in an illustrated article on “Agricultural 
Chili,” effectively illustrated by T. DE THULSTRUP, H. BOLTON joN Es, and 
others. JULIAN RALPH contributes an entertaining article entitled “An- 
toine’s Moose-Yard,” illustrated by FREDERIC REMINGTON. JOAQUIN MIL- 
LER writes about “Newstead Abbey,” and Professor NEWBERRY on “ The 


First Oil Well.” 


GEORGE TICKNOR CURTIS relates some personal recol- 


lections of N. P. Willis and Mrs. L. Maria Child; and L. E. CHITTENDEN 
continues his reminiscences of the United States Treasury by giving a his- 


tory of the “Moneys of Lincoln's Administration.” 


The fiction of the 


Number includes the fifth instalment of “Port Tarascon,” by ALPHONSE 
DAUDET, with numerous illustrations ; “A White Uniform,” an illustrated 
story by JONATHAN STURGES; “The Strange Story of a Type - writer,” 
by ANNA C. BRACKETT; “Tea Tephi in Amity,” by ALICE WARD BAILEY; 
“A-Plaggin’,” by S. P. MCLEAN GREENE; and “The Dragoness,” by G. A. 


HIBBARD. 


Subscription Price $4 oo per Year. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


OVER 150,000 YOLUMES SOLD 


The Story of the Nation 


A series of graphic historical studies. Each 
narrative is complete in one volume, small 
vo, profusely illustrated, and containing 
maps and plans. Price per volume, cloth 
extra, $1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 


The following volumes are now ready: 


The Story of 

Greece, by HARRISON. 

Rome, by Gruman. 

. The Jews, an. 
Chaldea, by RAdoziN. 

Germany, by 

Norway, by BovEsEN. 

Spain, by Hare. 

Hungary, by VAmBeérRyY. 

Carthage, by Cuurca. 

The Saracens, by GILMAN. 

The Moors in Spain, by Lan- 
POOLE. 

The Normans, by Jewerr. 

. Persia, by BENJAMIN. 

Ancient Egypt, by Raw ison. 

Alexander's Empire, by MAHnaArry. 

. Assyria, by Racozrm. 

Ireland, by LAWLess. 

The Goths, by 

Turkey, by LANxx-Poorx. 

20. Media and Babylon, by Racozrm. 

21. Medieval France, by Masson. 

Holland, by RocErs. 

Mexico, by Hae. 

Pheenicia, by RAwLINsoN. 

The Hansa Towns, by ZIMMERN. 

Early Britain, by Cnuncn. 

The Barbary Corsairs, by LAN- 
PooLe. 

Russia, by 

The Jews under Rome, by Mor- 


— — 


RISON. 
30. Scotland, by MAcKINTOSH. 
31. Switzerland, by Sreap and Hud. 


“This is the very plan on which Herodotus and 
Livy wrote their immortal histories, or rather stories; 
+» historians who were also superb 
and story-tellers who were also capital historians, 
with a spriukle and twinkle of poetry thrown in for 
full measure. F. Critic. 


— 


A most admirable ser les. London Spectator. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
* AND 29 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK. 


CHRISTIAN 
LIFE SONGS 


For Sunday Schools, etc., by S. W. STRAUB, 
Author of Beautiful Songs,.“ Living Foun- 


Just published! Unlike any other! Much 
higher grade of music and words! Great 
variety. Best works of English, German and 
American composers and writers. Price 35c. 
Only 20c for one sample copy. Send for it. 
S. W. STRAUB & CO., Pubs. 243 State St., Chicago. 

Warp & Drum™onD, New Tork. 


TWILIGHT PARK, 


IN THE 


CATSKILLS. 


In response to an advertisement in 
the NATION, I recently sold a $1,000 
site to a Poughkeepsie lawyer, and 
his example has led to further sales, 
amounting to some $4,000, in the 
same part of the Park, near Ledge 
End. Our total sales this season al- 
ready exceed $20,000. The Club- 
House has been overflowing—one hun- 
dred guests besides servants most of 
the time—making one hundred and 
fifty by actual count August 24, and 
fifty others taking their meals at home. 
Three new cottages have been built 
this summer and seven others pro- 
jected, besides a third addition to the 
Club-House and a handsome Recrea- 
tion Hall. There are now twice as 
many cottages, and double the popula- 
tion, as last year, and the end is not 
yet. | 

I write this advertisement chiefly to 
say that the Club-House will be open 
through October, and that no one who 
can make the trip should miss the 
chance to see the mountains in their 
full Indian summer glory. We have 
been turning away applicants all sum- 
mer, but after September 20 we can 
accommodate a few, and by October 1 
there will be ample room. Address 


CHARLES F. WINGATE, 


119 Pearl Street, New York, 
Or Haines Falls, Greene Co., N. Y. 


CLEANFAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 


Financial, 


The extraordinary outlet of funds from 
the Treasury, taking place as it did in 
the latter part of the week, does not fig- 
ure in the bank statement of the week to 
any such extent as the conditions and 
facts call for, simply because the state- 
ment is made up on the average condition 
of the banks, and not on the actual con- 
dition. 

The success of the Government 
in its offer to receive propositions for sale 
to it of United States 4s during the 
week has drawn from the Treasurer 
some $21,000,000, most of which has 
gone into the New York City banks ; yet, 
as the payments for these Wednesday 
offers were not made (or only a small 
part of them) until Friday or Saturday, 
and some of them not at all during last 
week, the bank statement published be- 
low only reflects a moderate change, for 
funds going into the banks Friday or 
Saturday would not count in the system 
of averages at all, but of course will have 
a full expression in the balance for the 
next week. In addition to this purchase 
of the 4s, the Treasury has redeemed, 
since September 1, nearly $16,000,000 
of four and one-half per cent. bonds, has 
paid out several millions in anticipation 
of interest account, and bas paid out 
more millions for silver bullion. Indeed, 
the Government payments since July 
amount to over 850,000,000 more 
than the Government receipts, — 
money in the hands of depositaries an 
agents for the purpose of pension 
payments. This vast output of funds 
trom the Treasury vaults has been 
made, so far as the purchase of 
four per cent. bonds, and the anticipa- 
tion of interest on these and on the 6s is 
concerned, in order to relieve the strin- 

ney in the money market, which during 
fast week returned in full force. If the 
question is asked where all of the former 
outputs of money have gone to, it is dif- 
ficult to answer it fully or satisfactorily, 
but it is unquestionably true that the in- 
terior demand for funds to move both 
the Southern and Western crops never 
was greater than now, due in part to a 
more prevalent and simultaneous move- 
ment of products from first hands, and 
to the more important fact that the 
prices of all cereals are from twenty to 
one hundred per cent. higher than a year 
ago, and therefore it takes more money 
to move and them. These high 
prices, too, are a against importa- 
tions, and this in turn serves to accumu- 
late great stocks of these staples in 
Western towns and cities, which fact 
holds money there, instead of permitting 
its return. Then, too, general legitimate 
business of every description is very pros- 
perous over the whole country. Mer- 
chandise tonnage both East and West is 
very heavy. 

ilways are doing an enormous busi- 
ness, and if they were getting the old 
rates on this vast movement of traffic, 
they would be making unprecedented 
earnings; as it is, with large reductions in 
carrying rates, railways are making great 
increases in gross receipts, with moderate 
increases in the net. Nor do these in- 


creases seein to shrink in figures as we | 4 


near the last quarter of the year. The 
returns for the two weeks in September, 
as reported by a long list of roads, are 
remarkable, for it must be remembered 
that the comparisons are being made with 
earnings of last year swelled far above 
those of the same period in 1888. We 
are getting increases on increases. This 
is not due to Western crops—these are 
smaller in bulk—but to a general activi- 
ty in all directions. Yet so far as South- 
ern roads are concerned—roads that de- 
pend on the cotton crop—there is every 

romise of a wonderful growth of business, 
or the cotton crop is beyond question 
the largest ever raised. Every Southern 
road is feeling the effect of this new crop ; 
the prospects which it affords to general 
trade in the South are very bright; 
it acts as a vast stimulus, and now, as 


and f the cotton crop is moving to the centers 


and to the seaboard, the full extent of 
this fresh impetus will assert itself both 
in our domestic and foreign trade. 

The creation of cotton bills of exchange 


uciid| is lowering rates in the exchange market 


until we are not far from gold imports. 
We may T to draw gold 
from the other in , or No- 


vember at furthest ; this outlook, together 
with the final laying of the money scare, 
is certainly going to put a new face on 
the security markets. Prices in these 
have — up during the week; a change 
of an average of one per cent. for the 
better is only the forerunner of a widen- 
ing speculation. The payment off of over 
$52,000,000 Government bonds since the 
20th of August has left an empty place 
in the investment hoards of many insti- 
tutions and individuals, and the bond 
market especially is feeling this vacancy, 
for the better class of debentures are of 
course in demand from such investors, 
while the cheaper descriptions are ad- 
vancing on their speculative merits. We 
believe that we see foreshadowings of a 
remarkable speculation in securities in 
the present movement in the bond mar- 
ket, and the bond market is usually the 
initiative market for speculators. 

„The bank statement is as follows: 


Specie, increase........... 8,574,000 
Legal tenders, decrease... 1,679,800 
Deposits, increase........ 6,751,900 
Reserve, increase.... .... 5,212,125 


This gives the city banks a surplus 
reserve of $1,905,200, which must be 
largely increased next week. Money 
closes at three per cent.; average rate, 
four per cent. to five per cent. 

W ALL STREET. 


— — 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building. Chicago. 
investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financia 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 


Capital subscribed........... 
Paid up (in cash).............. 
Surplus and undivided 

pro 396, 
assets 


7168 
11,168,685 


04 


6 Per Cent. Debentures 
6 Per Cent. Farm Mortgages. 
4 1-2 and 5 Per Cent. Certificates, run- 
ning three monshs to t«o years. 
“Municipal, Railroad. Water, and 
other first-class bonds. 


OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. | London, England. 
Phils. ith & Chestnut . Berlin, Germany. 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St. Kansas City. Missouri. 


What are County Orders of 
Dakota which pay seven per 
cent. interest, and why are they 


a safe investment ? 


They are orders upon the Treasurer of the 
county, given, signed, and sealed by the 
county auditor and commissioners, given to 
parties who have done work or furnished 
supplies for the county. The whole county 
stands good for their payment, and they have 
the same security as a county bond. We 
deal largely in these orders, and will be pleased 
to furnish further information in regard to 
them upon request. Please write us. 


DARLING & ANGELL, 
Faro, N. Daxora, 
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HELENA, 


MONTANA, 


AS A PLACE TO INVEST MONEY. 


The enormous amount of funds invested by the 
citizens of Helena in mining e 2 22 by 
the abnormally large profits arising therefrom 
leaves open for Eastern capital exceptional oppor- 
tunities in real estate and building investments, 
which, while absolutely safe, yield incomes ranging 
from fifteen to fifty per cent. annually. Real Estate 
is constantly on the advance in value as the result 
= an cutee of wealth unequalled in the history of 

e work 

Eastern incomes based upon 5and 6 per cent. in- 
vestments may be largely augmented without risk, 
by shifting the principal wo a locality offering wider 
opportunities, 
A visit to Helena will demonstrate the truth of this 

slatement and convert the most incredulous, 


For full information, address. 
L. G. PHELPS, Sec’y Citizens Committee, 


Helena, Montana. 


L. W. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Minn. 
Loans and Investments. 


— — — 


L. W. Brean, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 
Company, Washington, D. C.; Duluth, Minn. 


Six Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trust Co., 


160 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


THESECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA. 
Invites correspondence regarding ite MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAF 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved 
during an experience of seven years. 


KANSAS CITY. 


Johnson, Turner & Co., 
REAL ESTATE AND FINANCIAL BROKERS 


(Successors to H. L. Johnson & Co. 
Established 1879), 


KEITH & PERRY BUILDING, 
KANSAS CITY, - 


The whole subject of western 
mortgage loans is examined 
from the point of view of a 
careful financier in a pamphlet 
recently published by the Kan- 
sas City Investment Company. 

The pamphlet can be got by 
writing to the Company for it. 


Tue Kansas City Investment Corax, 
Kansas City, — * or 
Portsmouth, New ampshire. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 
Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 


Was AT Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., of 


ASHINGTON and Send stamp to 


ERICA 


No. 173 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Issue its 8 Per Cent Preferred, Common, 
and Installment Shares—the best and 
vestment now offered to the public. Competent and 
experienced financiers have examined approved 
its 1 and methods. 1— amount of this 
is offered, subject to prior sale 
Write for Prospectus aod full information. 


National Bank stocks, School Bonds. 
and other choice securities for sale. 


THE PREFERRED STOCK 


OF THE 


5. f. PRINGE MARBLE C0. 


OF VERMONT 


Will be offered to the public in a few days. This 
Company has purchased the quarries and plant of 
the o)d-established concerns of D. L. Kent & Oo. and 
8. F. Prince & Co., of Dorset, Vt., and it will pay 
conservative investors to apply for prospectuses and 
particulars to 


LAWRENCE S. MOTT & C0., 115 B’way, N. I. 
f. W. PRESCOTT & CO., 54 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Wm. M. Bushnell, Pres. A. f. Bushnell, Sec. and Treas, 


The Standard Investment Co. 


Of ST. PAUL, MINN. 
(Formerly Bushnell & Bushnell.) 
Hues L. Ross., Eastern Manager, Hartford, Conn. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 


First M e Loans. Interest at 6, 7, and 8%. 
on hand for sale at par and 
accrued interest. Send for our — 
descriptions of loans. 


Sr. PAUL REAL ESTATE HANDLED. 2 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the Btate of Colorado. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, $100,000. 
916 Seventeenth St., DENVER, COL. 


Makes a spesialty of Colorado investments ; large 
list of Denver Real Estate ; buys and nego- 
tiates Commercial Paper. Town, County, and 

Bonds and Warrants ; negotiates and 
Loans; pays 6 per 223 interest on 3 months. 


Colorado Na- 
ver, Colo, 


Rererences :—City National 
tional Bank, Denver National Bank, 


NATIONAL REALTY COMPANY | 


Incorporated under the Laws of Maine. 

CAPITAL, $500,000. 5,000 SHARES OF $100 EACH. 
The Company offers 400 shares of the Capita) Stock 
at par. This gives the purchaser an excellent oppor- 
tunity to secure an interest in Sioux Falls prop- 
erty at the lowest prices, on the same basis as parties 
who purchased in large lots, and having your in- 
vestment safely cared for by parties thoroughly un- 
derstanding the business. Send for prospectus and 
full particulars. NATIONAL REALTY CO. 

Hox. W. W. BROOKINGS, Manager for the Com 
pany, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Real estate in this city and vicin- 
ity is advancing. I am familiar 
with the ruling prices for the past 
twelve years, and I advise my cus- 
tomers and others who have con- 
fidence in my judgment to buy 
now. Write concerning my seven 
per cent loans. 


Reference by to THe CHRIS 
TIAN UNION or the 4 New York 
City, or Lockwood National Bank, San An- 


tonio, Texas. Also nt for Scottish- 
American h. Scotland. 
Address care nion, New 


York, until October 1. 
E. B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonto, TEx. 


can get 7 or & with equal security and 
no taxes to pay? For particulars write to 
Aurrep H. ON, Pres. ber of 
merce, 


daft in- | rapid advance 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


py reference to a Fay FS the United States and Can- 
from B Chi 

u 0 2380 Tr, as 

bei than 300 MILE ER 


eae, ame and if 2 wish to invest tell us 12 and 


Information, with mae) ota, Minn. 
DENVER-COLORADO. 


Net on im 
D. F. AKL. Denver, Col. 
HAS DOUBLED. in 
ulation in TWO YEA 


PUEBLO 


29.840. It has the only a steel works west 
souri River (employing 1,200 men), three the 
est smelters in the Soria (emplo oving l ny men), 

and scores of other prosperous manufac turing indus- 
tries. Monthly pay roll to laborers, $700,000. Has 
five great Railway systems. We solicit t correspond- 
ence with those who have money to invest. 

Real estate in Pueblo is cheaper than in any town 
4 its size and unities in the United 
ARD & MoCLEES, Real Estate and Investment 


DEN 
Guaranteed Loans net 8%. 


Real Estate Investments. Fi 
Inside Property only. — 
maps, ete., freely se 
— VANLAW & GALLUP — 


dug INVESTMENTS 


ames of teed against loss for half profits. 
of reference HANT, Bate Street, New 


to che af the 
71% FIRST MORTGAGES 
and Colorado 


1818 City, and Duluth, 
unty Bank and N 
Fully Guaranteed. 1% 
F — rm 6. 


MERRILL TRUST CO. 
Placed on Kansas 


| EASTERN OFFICE 
113 Devonshire St. 
BosTON 


Invested to yield a pres- 
ent income — 3 6 

er cent per 
— with one half 
the profits. 


| IDLE 


WAN —Bya Christian woman, a posi- 
housekee Best of references given. 
— 2 No. 8. 1825 ¢ — Christian Union. 


FOR SALE-—A drug store store in Ashta Ohio. 
The store has been long established. Ashtabula 
isa i & prominent poe ore 4— on Lake Erie, and is 

owing in population and enterprize. 
22. Ashtabula, Ohio. 


7 O. Box 422 
A TRIP SOUTH NEXT WINTER.—If any 
one is g South next winter, and would like 5 


p ou h expenses, it wou 
to address Post-Office Box fice Box 3,589, New York City. 


WANTED young woman of refinement and 
culture, a position as companion and amanuensis 
toan elderly lady or as governess to yous child. 
neat of references. Address M. L., 8,158, Chris- 

nion. 


WANTED -A pleasant tempered, intelligent 
son in a family of little children (two adu ta). 
Must be be strong and true, with a general — at 
edge of housework. No drudgery required. 
pleasant home with fair compenrativn offered 
Address Mrs. Joha Barlow, Brvuokline, Mase. 


WILL ANY PARTIES wishing the services of 
an experienced lady teacher correspond with the 
undersigned ? cations, higher English, 
French, German, and instrumenta! music. Ad- 
a Literature, No. 8,145, office of The Christian 

nion. 


SEVENTVY-TWO LECTURES on Modern Eu- 
ropean History,suitable for lor lectures, read- 

ing classes, ( schools, can pure or hired 
for use. in series or separately. First series, 1822 
to 1848; second series, 1848 to 1870; third series, 
1870 to 1839 References to those by whom they 
have been used. Mrs. Latimer, St. Denis P. O., 
Baltimore Co., Md. 


WANTED—Young man as tutor for three einen. 
six to fifteen years old. Must understand music, 


and be of Christian character. ferences 
. Address ©. E. Todd. Oviedo, Orange 
0., Fla. 


A WINTER HOME—Englewood, New Jersey ; 
thirty minutes from Chambers Street ; twenty- 
three trains each way daily ; within five minutes’ 
walk of station ; pleasant rooms, single or en suile, 


with the comforts and ap 8 of home lite. 
for eight persons. Address “ Ingleside,”’ Box 
363, Knglewood, N. J. 


ANDREWS NM'F'd Co., 
CHURCH AND SCHOOL SEATING, 
OFFICE FURNITURE. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 
74-76 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY. 


CHE] 


ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICES. 
TO RENT, INSTALLMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave., cor. 16th St., N. V. 


HE KINDERGARTEN. A monthly for 
Home ord — — 
occupations. 61.50 4 On trial onths, 30 
Stockham “= Co.. 161 LaSalle St. Chi 
pecial Lessons for Primary Sunday Sc 


for circulars to 
PARMENTER, 
Age nt of the 
SINNER | VESTMENT 
Co., 50 STaTe STRERT, 
rok. 


MONEY | 


Those answering an advertisement will = 


1 
— 


ENABLES A MISERABLE DYSPEPTIC TO EAT 
> BACON, CABBAGE, AND TURNIPS. 


TRADE MARK PAT 


state, reducing him to a most 


Case of Mr. C., stated by Dr. John C. Coleman, 
a retired Surgeon of the United States 
Navy, Scottsburg, Va.: 

“Mr. C. was for years a sufferer from DYSPEPSIA, 


unable to eat Meat or Vegetables, living’ upon TEA and 
CRACKERS, BREAD and MILK, AND OTHER SIMILAR 


ARTICLES, which were frequently thrown off in an undigested 


distressing condition. The use 


of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER for some eight weeks enabled 


him to eat with impunity BACON, CABBAGE, and TURNIPS, 
and resulted in his restoration to robust health.“ 


Water, in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5 F. 0. B. here. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


Buffale Lithia Springs, Va. 
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SEPTEMBER 25, 1890. 


otto for the Week: 


“To trutl®belongs freedom.” 


—RICHTER 


Between Us. 


HAT men eminent in public life think 
of The Christian Union can never be a 
matter of indifference to its editors, 
its publisher, or its readers. The fol- 

3 lowing letters, which are printed with 

the full permission of the writers, have lately been re- 

ceived by the publisher, who naturally takes special 
pleasure in the sentiments expressed concerning this 
paper. 


* 
* * 


Hon. Rutherford B. Hayes, ex- President of the 
United States, writes as follows: 
Fremont, Ohio, 15 September, 1890. 
My Dear Sir: The Christian Union is a Paper of 
Progress. Its ideas, spirit, and aims are excellent. 
It is hopeful, generous, and effective. It has my best 
wishes. RuTHERFORD B. HAxxs. 


Major-General Oliver O. Howard, of the United 
States Army, writes: 


GovEeRNor's ISLAND, New York, 
September 19, 1890. 


Dear Sir: Nothing affords me greater satisfaction 
than to go through your Outlook, though, as I am rather 
more radical than your composers, I am not always 
satisfied with their conclusions. Yet I am filled with 
wonder at the remarkable ingathering of facts. As a 
weekly journal for a Christian family I hardly think 
you can find a better than The Christian Union. 
Hoping that you may be blessed in your efforts to pro- 
mote bona fide Christian union, I remain 

Sincerely your friend, 
O. Howarp. 


Hon. Henry C. Robinson, of Hartford, Connecticut, 
writes: 
Harrrorp, September 14, 1890. 
Dear Sir: The Christian Union ought to have a gen- 
eral circulation. It is stimulating, refreshing, instruct- 
ive. Its editorials, including its answers to inquiring 
friends, are fresh, strong, and manly. Its estimate of 
religious things and things social is almost uniformly 
sound and accurate. Its literature is good. Its rev- 
erence for real authority never makes it subservient 
to assumed authority, and its respect for the past 
doesn’t dim its sight to the wants and reformations and 
good departures of the present. I wish it had twenty 
times the circulation which it has. 
I am yours, Henry C. Rosrnson. 


Hon. Henry L. Dawes, United States Senator from 
Massachusetts, writes : 


Unrrep Srates SENATE, 
Wasuinoron, D. C., September 13, 1890. 


Dear Sir: I could not do without The Christian 
Union. It is high-toned, liberal, and progressive in 
everything. In its discussion of public questions, as 
well as in its position as a religious newspaper, it is 
both progressive and conservative, able and quick to 
discern, avoiding all foolishness, and full of inspiration 
to those who are inquiring after the truth. It is a 
power for good wherever it goes. H. L. Dawes. 


General S. C. Armstrong, the head of Hampton 

Institute, writes : 
Hampton, Va., September 16, 1890. 

Dear Sir: I have taken The Christian Union for 
years, and cannot do without it, because, first, of its 
Outlook, which keeps me abreast of the leading 
thought and action of the day ; second, of its hospital- 
ity to honest beliefs and liberal views of religious ques- 
tions ; third, of its personality. The editor talks to 
you in an interesting, profitable way—not that you 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


agree with him always, but you are in pleasant rela- 
tions with an able man and thinker. 
Yours sincerely, 
S. C. ARMSTRONG. 


* 


President Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard University, 
writes : 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY, 
CamMBRIDGE, 16 September, 1890. 
Dear Sir: I should gladly help to extend the in- 
fluence of The Christian Union, because it steadily 
advocates union among religious people on essentials 
instead of division on non-essentials ; and because it 
always expresses its opinions with candor and modera- 
tion. Very truly yours, 
Cuaries W. E xror. 
* 


Next week’s Christian Union will be the Special City 
Number, heretofore announced. An attractive cover 
design has been prepared, and there will be a dozen or 
more illustrations. It promises to be an exceptionally 
interesting number. 

oa 

Une dollar pays for The Christian Union for twenty- 
one weeks, for introduction. Send the notice to your 
friend, with a line telling what you think of the paper. 


Poem for the Week. 


AN OLD STORY WELL TOLD. 


In Palestine, long years ago 
So runs the legend old 

Where Kedron's sparkling waters flow 
Across their sands of gold, 

And Mount Moriah lifts his head 
Above the sunny plain, 

Two brothers owned—as one tis said, 
A field of golden grain. 


And when the autumn days had come, 
And all the shocks and sheaves 

Stood waiting for the harvest home, 
Among the withering leaves, 

The elder brother said one night : 
I'm stronger far than Saul, 

My younger brother. Tis but right 
That I should give him all 

These sheaves upon the plain 
We own together ; so 

I'll put with his my stack of grain, 
And he will never know!“ 


Searce had he left the sheaves of wheat 
When quietly there came 

Across the field with stealthy feet, 
On errand just the same, 

The younger lad, who said: I see 
My brother Simon’s need 

Is greater far than mine, for he 
Hath wife and child to feed ; 

And so to him I'll give my sheaves — 
It is but right, I know ; 

And he will never think who leaves 
These wheat stacks on his row!“ 


Next morning, when the brothers twain 
Began to count their store, 

Behold! each found his stacks of grain 
To number as before 

Why! how is this?“ in great surprise 
Each to himself then said. 

“I'll watch to-night to see who tries 
Those tricks when I'm a-bed !”’ 

And so, half way across the plain 
They met each one bent o’er 

With shocks and sheaves of golden grain 
To swell his brother's store 


Good Saul and Simon! Would to-day 
More brothers might be found 

Who seek each other's good alway, 
And in kind deeds abound. 


Burnham Farm. 


Publisher Christian Union: The readers of The 
Christian Union who have been interested in the 
Burnbam Industrial Farm will be glad to know that 
the proposal to build a cottage by The Christian Union 
friends seems very likely to be realized. Already I 
have received about $900, on the strength of which we 
have taken more boys, and set the boys already there 
to do what they could in digging out the cellar and 
preparing the foundation. All the donations that have 
come I have acknowled where it was ible, to the 
donors personally. ere are some, aver that 
have been forwarded to me anonymously, and which 
have not yet found acknowledgment in The Christian 


Union, so that I am obliged to ask your good offices to 
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make the acknowledgment for me now: Mrs. H. M. 
W., 84; C. J. W., 82; C., Elizabeth, N. J., 82; C. C., 
85; A Friend, Canaan, Conn., $5 ; C. J. W., 82; Two 
Aged Friends, $5. Letters accompanying these dona- 
tions have been of the most kind character, and have 
been a t inspiration to us. Now we are going on 
with this building, we want to have it finished, so that 
the boys shall be under shelter before the snow falls. 
We shall put them into the cottage as soon as it is 
boarded in and roofed. From the subscriptions already 
received, we have felt warranted in taking four bo 
more, and in order to accommodate them I shall 
obliged to put some of our o.der boys into a tent. Will 
The Christian Union readers please remember that a 
tent is rather a cold place to sleep in if pitched in the 
Berkshire Hills after October ? t us finish up this 
building at once, and let the givers to it have the satis- 
faction, when they see a poor waif, half-clad, on the 
street, and going to the bad for the want of a home, 
that they have helped to furnish a warm, respectable 
— for some poor boy who would be similarly situ- 
a 

We are very grateful to those who have helped us 
thus far with our work, and we hope that other readers 
of The Christian Union will fiad it within their ability 
to help us. Anything sent to the office of the Farm, 
135 East Fifteenth Street, or to the Farm itself, 
Canaan Four Corners, N. I., will be most gratefully 
acknowledged. I am, very gratefully yours, 

W. N F. Rounp. 


Bits of Talk. 


Mrs. Rachel Still of Flushing, L. I., cele- 
brated her one hundred and fifth birthday last week. 
She was born in Tarrytown on September 18, 1785. 
She moved to New York with her father when she was 
eleven years old. Mrs. Stillwaggon’s father was Wel- 
ferts Acker, the first owner of © Sunnyside,” the home 
of Washington Irving. She was married to David 
Stillwaggon on February 14, 1811. Her husband died 
in 1826 She had seven children, four girls and three 
boys, of whom three survive. Mrs. Stillwaggon did 
all her own housework and made her own dresses until 
she was ninety-six. On her hundredth birthday she cel- 
ebrated the day by making a large cake. 


It is a little hard, sometimes, to teach small children 
to be humane. A little girl of the Listener's acquaint- 
auce ste , purposely, upon a beautiful caterpillar on 
the — — — it to death. Her — her 
in hand. 

“ Dorothy, dear,” said this relative, holding her by 
the 7 “don’t you know that God made that cater- 

illar 2” 

“Well,” said the child, looking up archly, “ don’t 
ou think He could make another one? [ Boston 
ranscript. 


“ How do you like the place ?” asked the proprietor 
of a summer resort of a departing boarder. 

“It would be very desirable for some people,” was 
the cautious answer. 

“ For instance ?” 

„Oh, well, say an entomologist.” -[ Washington Post. 


Like many other great preachers, Ca-diaal Newman 
was strong only when he used his pen. Says a careful 
critic in“ The Expositor :” All his printed sermons 
were read from manuscript, and when the pen was out 
of his hand his felicity of diction quite failed him. He 
told me himself that he never saw the congregation he 
was addressing—a fact which, I suppose, by itself, 
shows that he had no oratorical gift. But when he 
read, with slow and musical enunciation, the exquisite 
sentences he had penned in the privacy of his room, 
there was something almost magical in the effect.” 


Reports from the Susquehanna River flats and the 
rivers between Baltimore and the Susquehanna point to 
a great season for wild duck shooting. Last season it 
was a failure at most shores, the cause being the floods 
of the previous summer, which brought dowa such 
3 of mud as to cover the celery and other choice 

ood of the wild fowl. There is said to be an extra 
— quantity of food this year, and the sportsmen are 

uilding their hopes accordingly. From all parts of 
Maryland and Virginia where — are usually 
found come accounts that will gladden the sportsman’s 
heart. Last winter was not severe enough to kill any 
of the old birds, and the hatchings of this season have 
been free from harm. The birds paired early, and 
this, it is claimed, means a second hatching for most 
pairs. 


It is an ill wind that blows nobody good, and the 
fire in the Alhambra has turned the thoughts of the 
travelers of this vast land towards the charms of Spain 
as a winter resort. An Italian line, the Florio, with its 
excellent steamers, stopping at Gibraltar, will doubt- 
less reap the benefit of this widely known destruction, 


THE VACATION FUND. 


Previously acknowledged ................... $779 72 
E. M. S., Southampton, Conn............. 1 00 
10 00 
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A GREAT SKELETON. 


The skeleton of a mastodon found at 
Higate, forty miles west of St. Thomas, 
is on exhibition in that town. The area 
of the grave where the monster’s bones 
were found is 35x21 feet. The bones 
were scattered over it, one joint fitting 
into the other in a bed of gray marl six 
feet below the surface. Sonn the marl 
is a thick layer of black, loamy soil. The 
length of the animal, gauged by the 
measurements already found, and allow- 
ing for the bones that have not yet been 
discovered, is, from the point of the nos- 
tril to the root of the tail, about twenty- 
two feet. This is greater than that of 
the celebrated mastodon giganticus dis- 
covered near Newburg, N. V., in the 
summer of 1845, and the skeleton, as a 
whole, is larger and more complete than 
any that has been found elsewhere. 


AUTUMN IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


People who have not visited the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire and the Craw- 
ford Notch during the grand months of Sep- 
tember or October have not seen them in their 
glory. Thecoverlet of green that has draped 
those massive forms through sunny June and 
July is then changed to one of scarlet and 
crimson, and shades of yellow and brown 
that give the mountains a vivacity and 
warmth, and make a beautiful picture that 
is not realized at any other time of year. 
The White Mountains are also remarkable 
for the amount of their foliage. There is 
very little of the jagged and desolate that 
oftentimes renders mountain scenery more 
awful than beautiful; these hills are grand 
and lovable. ‘This has been the greatest sea- 
son ever known in the history of resort travel, 
and the capacity of the hotels was never so 
thoroughly tested, but as in the whole mount- 
ain region there are some two hundred hotels, 
the number of people annually making a 
journey to this famous land is becoming 
something phenomenal. Already extensive 
changes are in mind for North Conway, which 
is now the leading point—most fashionable, 
most popular, and most beautiful—on the 
east side. A railway up Mount Kearsarge 
will undoubtedly be erected before another 
season, affording the finest view from any 
great eminence in eastern America—that 
from the summit of Mount Washington not 
excepted. Another large hotel—larger, in 
fact, than any in the whole region—is another 
pr that is well under way, while a num- 

r of fine cottages is being built, among them 
one upon Sunset Hill by Mr. Payson Tucker, 
Vice-President and General Manager of the 
Maine Central Railroad. ere can be no 
doubt that this place is just on the threshold 
of its popularity, and that another season will 
see many more tourists gathering the inspir- 
ing influences that mountain air and the 
grandest scenery in nature alone can give. 


A HANDSOME NEW STORE. 

The formal opening, on Thursday last, of 
the elegant new store of Messrs. Deutsch & 
Co., at the corner of Twenty-second Street 
and Fifth Avenue, New York, was an occa- 
sion of special interest to the ladies of the 
metropolis and its suburbs This firm has 
for many years manufactured a large propor- 
tion of the best goods in the line of hats, 
cloaks, and suits for misses and children, and 
tea gowns for ladies. Their goods have al- 
ways been pioneers in introducing the fash- 
ions, and their quality has commended them 
uniformly to the best trade. In opening the 
new store in this first-class locality it is the 
purpose of Messrs. Deutsch & Oo. to bring 
their name and their trade-mark more prom- 
inently before the public. Every garment 
made or sold by this house is labeled with 
their striking trade-mark, which Mr. Deutsch 
proposes to use as a guarantee of first-class 
material, superior workmanship, and exclu- 
sive design. The new store is unique in de- 
sign and elegant in all its appointments. 
The show windows on Fifth Avenne and on 
Twenty-second Street are 125 feet in extent, 
and are supplied with mirrors set with white 
and gold frames in Louis XV. design, wi 
various national coats-of-arms emblazoned at 
their sides. The entrance of the store has 
the same original decorations in white and 
gold. There is all the quiet dignity of the 
most exclusive hotel parlor. The new de- 
parture of this enterprising and substantial 
firm promises to be very popular, and the 
new store seems likely to attract the attention 
of all who are interested in the best things. 


AUTUMN SCENERY ALONG THE HUDSON, 


as viewed from the trains of the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, whose 
tracks skirt for a distance of 148 miles the 
east shore of that noble river, is beautiful in 
the extreme. By taking the famous vestibule 
New York and Chicago Limited, leaving 
Grand Central daily at 9:50 A M., the South- 
western Limited, leaving at 10:20 a.m, or 
the Chicago Express, leaving at 10:50 A. M., or 
corresponding trains leaving Buffalo for the 


East at 7:00 A. M., 7:45 A. M., or 8:50 A.M., |. 


passengers are afforded a daylight view of 
natural scenery unsurp for picturesque 
beauty and grandeur on this continent. More- 
over, the magnificent equipment of all through 
trains by the New York ntral route, includ- 
ing drawing-room, sleeping, dining, and buf- 
fet cars, four tracks, easy es and light 
curves, offers to travelers the acme of com- 
fort and luxury in traveling facilities. 


THE PALATIAL 


BUCKINGHAM HOTEL 


NOW COMPLETE. 
PIPTH AVE., 49TH AND 50TH SS., NEW YORK. 


This house has been 
ye by the addition 
on Fifth Ave.) ofan absolately 


EXTENSIVE reproof ullding, even 
FRONTAGE. stories high.making the total front- 
age now 328 feet. It is conspicuous 

LUXURIOUS for its elegant and homelike accom- 

AND HOME- modations and its attractive suits, 
LIKE ACCOM each compriai drawing-room, 
MODATIONS. large, airy double and single bed: 
rooms, with bath and — 

attached. 

r rooms are ciall 
or their elegance, comfort, 
and convenien 

ing - be 


FIREPROOF. 


room 
PUBLIC ROOMS The 
noted 

DRAWING.- | 
ROO 


ROOM. supplied with every requisite. The 


bi room, with é attached, 
EDISON ELEC- is ve feature of the house. 


an attracti 
TRIC LIGHT. All — by the Edison electric 
Telegraph, telephone, and stock 


TELEGRAPH 
AND TELE- indicators on the premises; also a 
PHONE. news-stand with all the leading 


ete can or 

t 1 of 
amusement. 

SANITARY AP- 1 attention has been paid 

POINTMENTS. to the h and 


LOCATION is within access of the Grand 
Cc Central Depot. the Opera House, 
and all places of 


pass the door every few minutes. 
EUROPEAN This hotel is conducted on the 
P European plan; the restaurant 
RESTAURANT. of excellence; the 
charges reasonable. 


WETHERBEE & FULLER, Proprietors. 


BELLEVUE HOUSE, 


Intervale, North Conway, N. H. 


Enlarged to double ite former capacity; now ac- 
commodates over 100 guests. The interior is tasteful, 
with hard-wood floors, open fireplaces, comfortable 
chambers, with beds furnished with woven-wire and 
hair mattresses; baths and running water on every 
floor. 300 feet of piazza command views of the Baco, 
White Mountain Range, and neighboring hills. Good 
livery in connection. 

JOHN A. BARNES’ SONS. Proprietors, 
P. O. address, Intervale, N. H. 


WINTER SANATORIUM 


At Lakewood, New Jersey, in the great pine belt of 
New Jersey. Turkis „Roman. pine, salt, iron, sul- 


sege. Open firepl 

electric figbts in all public rooms; Alderney 
Open from October 1 to June l. with or 
without treatment. Address H. J. Catz, M. D., 
Lakewood, New Jersey. 


. WM. E. DUNN, 331 Lexin n Av- 
2 -ninth St., New eee uses & 


vents any 
ond ects as in the case of ruober, cellu- 
loid, and metallic piaras. 


Important Announcement ! 


CARPETS. 


NEW FALL STYLES. 


We have now in stock our complete assortment of 
FALL STYLES in carpetings, including al! the lead- 
ing makes, in exclusive designs, not to be found else- 
where, consisting of Axminsters, Wiltons, Velvets, 
Body and Tapestry Brussels and extra super 

We call spec al attention to a new weave in 


EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS, 


which are reversible and have the effect of a Body 
Brussels. . 
PRICES THE LOWEST IN THE CITY. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


Our stock is now complete, with all the new uphol- 
stery fabrics for furniture coverings and draperies, 
which we cffer at unprecedented low prices. 


CURTAINS. 


Chenille and Lace Curtains, all the leading makes. 
SUN-FAST HOLLAND WINDOW SHADES A SPECIALTY. 


FURNITURE. 


Suite and odd pieces, our own upholstery, at 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO. 


SIXTH AVE., 13th & 14th Sts., NEW LORK. 


laid up 
or rheu- 


Time is 
lost. Savings absorbed. Health un- 
dermined. All due to cold or damp 
feet. The Alfred Dolge Felt Shoes 
or Slippers prevent all this. They are 
warm, restful, and anti-rheumatic. 

Be sure and get the genuine Alfred 
Dolge, sold by 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., Sole Agents, 


122 Hast 18th St., New York, 
who will send you illustrated circular. 


Those answering an advertisement will Bee 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


RAILWAYS AND - 


PLEASURE RESORTS 


OF AMERICA - - - - 
HE Publisher will 


— 


send to any reader of 


The Christian Union on application, with- 
out charge, the Time-table or Descriptive 


Pamphiet of any 


Railway or Steamship 


Line, or the Circular of any Pleasure or 
Health Resort, or of any Hotel, in America. 
This service is rendered without charge, in 
the interest of healthful travel and recreation. 


Sample Via] of Rubifeam mailed free to any address. 


FOR THE TEETH. 


Posse ES WONDERFUL CLEANSIN 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


AND PRESERVING QUALITIES, 


Deliciously Flavored. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY 


E. W. HOYT & co., LOWELL, MASs. 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated Heyt's German Cologne. 


Correct Styles, 
Low Prices. 


BEST&CO 


In addition to our, assort- 
ment of fine novelties, we man- 
ufacture a line of garments for 
Boys and Girls at moderate 
prices that have a style, fit, 
and finish usually found only 
in the highest grades. 


An inspection of our stock 
will show that to dress chil- 


dren correctly and tastefully 


is not necessarily expensive. 


/t is our exclusive business to 
fit out children of all ages, with 
everything from Hats to Shoes, 
and we are prepared to do it in 
the best manner at the ſeast 
cost. 


If not convenient for you to visit the store, write 
for descriptive circulars and samples—we can serve 
you by well. 


60 and 62 West 23d St., N. I. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON Cos 
PERFECT. 


SANITARY 


HEATING FURNACES. 


Contains the newest patterns, comprising latest im- 
provements possible to adopt in a heating Furnace, 
where Power, Efficiency, Economy and Durability ss 
desired. Medical and Scientific experts pronounce 
these Furnaces superior in every respect to all others 
‘or supplying pure air, free from gas and dust. 

Send for circulars, Sold by all first class dealers. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. 
Ira, 232 & 234 Water Street, New York 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


Makes the purest, cheapest, and best 
Beef Tea. 


Finest meat flavoring stock for Soups, 
Sauces, and Made Dishes. 


One pound of Extract of Beef equal to forty pounds 
of lean beef, of the value of about $7.50. 


Genuine only with 
—§ Justus'von Liebig’s 
signature as shown. 
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RAILROAD ACCIDENTS IN ENG. 
LAND AND THE UNITED 
STATES. 

According to Whitaker the total num- 
ber of railway passengers killed in the 
United Kingdom in 1888 was 1 in 6,942, 
336, or 72 in all (only 8 more than were 
killed in the same year by the horse-cars 
in New York City). The number of the 
injured was 1 in 527,577. Statistics for 
the United States are imperfect, but the 
accidents in this country are unquestion- 
ably more numerous they are in 
Great Britain. Mulhall, an English au- 


thority, taking our railway census figures 


for 1880, places our killed — — — 
that year — passengers, employees, an 
ph — 41 per million, to 8 

r million in the United Kingdom. There 
— been a marked improvement in the 
operation of railroads in the United States 
in the last ten years. As it is, a railway 
train is about the safest place a man can 

lace himself in out-of-doors, unless it be 
in ap ocean steamer. 

The greater safety in England is due 
to better constructed lines. Double tracks, 
inaccessible to cattle, are practically uni- 
versal there; no wagon roads or streets 
are crossed at a common grade, unless it 
be on a very few short branch lines, where 
gates are used; and the stations through- 
out the country are generally double— 
one on each side of — ine - and no cross- 
ing of the tracks by ngers is per- 
mitted. Our best 2 approximat- 
ing this condition of things, and the 
process — — to continue. A. great 
advance been made on both sides of 
the water in such safety appliances as 
block and interlocking si , efficient 
brakes, etc. The vestibule now used on 
the best trains of many of our roads is a 
protection against “ telescoping ” and for 
persons passing from one car to another. 
An improvement is promised on this in 
the shape of tubular iron or steel cars, 
which cannot be broken up by collision 
or other accident. The abolition of the 
stove is gradually proceeding. Heavier 
and better rails are laid than formerly. 
But our poorer and new roads are a long 
way behind the stronger and older ones in 
these particulars. The majority still 
have bat one track, and wherein their 
construction is lacking in this respect 
and others human vigilance alone stands 
in place of the deficiency.—[Harper’s 
Weekly. 


SIRWALTER SCOTT’S MOTTOES. 

A large number of the mottoes to the 
“ Waverley Novels,” variously purporting 
to be extracts from old plays, the compo- 
sition of anonymous writers, etc., were 
composed by Sir Walter Scott himself. 
Lockhart, in the “ Life,” Volume V., page 
145, thus explains the beginning of this 
practice : 

It was m correcting the proof-sheets of 
the Antiquary that Scott first took to 
equipping his chapters with mottoes of his 
own fabrication. On one occasion he hap- 
pened to ask John Ballantyne, who was 
sitting by him, to hunt for a particular pas- 
sage in — and Fletcher.’ John did 
as he was bid, but he did not succeed in dis- 
covering the lines. Hang it, Johnnie,’ cried 
Seott, ‘I believe I can make a motto sooner 
than you will find one.’ He did so according- 
15 and from that hour, Whenever memory 
ailed to suggest an appropriate e igraph, he 
had recourse to the inexhaustible mines of 
‘old play’ or ‘old ballad,’ to which we owe 
some of the most exquisite verses that ever 
flowed from his pen.”’ 

These were gathered as “ Miscellaneous 
and Lyrical Pieces” in the popular edi- 
tion of the poems, to which Lockhart in 
1841 prefixed a short notice giving the 
collection his impri There are in- 
cluded three such mottoes from “ Old 
Mortality,” those prefixed respectively to 
Chapters V., XIV., and XXXIV., which 
are signed in that order, “James Duff,” 
“Old Ballad,” and “ Anonymous.” Till 
Lockhart’s authority has been superseded 
we may continue to believe that these 
headings are Sir Walter’s own. But, 
indeed, who else could have written 
thus ?— 

Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife! 

To all the sensual — proclaim, 
One crowded hour of — life 


Is worth ithout a name. 
be BANNER. 


There is not the slightest doubt that 
the fine quatrain, 

Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife,” ete., 
which forms the motto to the thirty- 
fourth (thirty-third in some editions) 
chapter of Old Mortality,” is Seott’s 


own. In the — (concluding ) 
chapter of his Life of Scott,” Lockhart 
says, Let us remember his own immor- 

words,” namely, the lines in question, 
which Lockhart quotes in full. is vi- 
dence is, I think, conclusive:—[ Notes 
and Queries. 


On All Sides 


Ayer’s Pills are commended as the best reg- 
ulator of the liver, stomach, and bowels, 
Dr. Thomas Conners, of Centre Bridge, Pa., 
Says: Having long used Ayer’s Pills with 
g od results, I can confidently recommend 
Mye:n above all others.” Dr. Geo. P. Spencer, 
of Unity, N. H., writes: “I consider Ayer’s 
Pills far superior, as a cathartic, to any that 
are furnished by the pharmacopeceia.” 

“After suffering for eight years from chills 
and fever, with only occasional Intervals of 
r t, Il was cured by Ayer’s Pills alone. My 
had resisted treatment with the usual 


tas prescriptions and a great number ot 
pvvri tary medicines; but under the influ- 
snee of Ayer’s Pills the chills and fever 
c Sed, my liver and stomach were restored 
th Ihy action, and my former good health 
returned. Ayer’s Pills cannot be excelled as 
u temedy for disorders caused by malarial 
poisons.” —S. L. Barrow, Gordon, Texas. 

“ For headache, Ayer’s Pills are the most 
effective medicine.“ -G. Rodee, Homer, N.Y. 

“When I feel the need of a cathartic, I 
take Ayer’s Pills, and find them to be more 
effective than any other pills I ever took.” — 
Mrs. B. C. Grubb, Burwellville, Va. 


Ayer’s Pills 


PREPARED BY ° 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicines. 


FOR AND 
INFANTS INVALIDS. 


TRADE AA ET LABORA MARK. 


FOOD 


THE ONLY 


Perfect Substitute for Mother's Milk. 
INVALUABLE 

m CHOLERA INFANTUM ano TEETHING. 
A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 

APERFECT NUTRIENT inall wasting diseases. 
REQUIRES HO COOKING. KEEPS u ALL CLIMATES. 

for our book,” The Care and Feed! 
SEND tants,” mailed tree 
Bou BER-GOODALE Co., BosTon, Masa, 


“BEST A COES FARTHEST.” 


The purest, most soluble—the nal oo- 
oo. vented, tented and made in Hol- 
land. Delicate, stimulating, nutritious, much 
better for the nerves than tea and coffee. 
Ask for Van HovuTEen’s, take po other. (61 
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and beauty by 
wearing some bad fitting corset— 


BE SURE TO BUY FERRIS’ 


HOUSANDS NOW IN USE. 

eat for Health, 

nomy and Beauty. 

BUTTONS at front in. 
stead of CLASPS, 

Rix g BUCKLE at hip 

— Hose supporters. 
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pe-fastened But- 
tons—won't pull of. 
Cord-Edge Button 
Holes— won't weur out 
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ur Ar ur u 
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— 


Rich Table China 
Solid Silver Ware. 


UVINGTON BROTHERS, 


330 Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn House: 
New York. Fulton & Clark Sts. 


everywhere. 
Send for Circular 


FERRIS BROS., 
NM 
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— 


VW. 


1801 
) Tricopherous 
c HAIR & SKIN 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,600f, 


LAROC 


HE’S 
/ nelegant dressing ex. 
INVIGORATING TONIC, 
1 


moves all impurities from 
the scalp, prevents bald - CONTAINING 


ness and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow via Ba An 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing m Peru a T 1 d 
eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, Pure Catalan ne, 


Endorsed by the Medical Faculty of 
t Remedy for 


LOSS of APPETITE, 
FEVER and AGUE; 
MALARIA, NEURALGIA 
and INDIGESTION. 


An experience of W years in expert 
mental analysia, 2 — with the val- 
uable aid extended by the Academ 
of Medicine in Paris, has enabled 
roche to extract the entire active 
properties of Peruvian Bark (a result 
not before attained), and to concen- 
trate them in an elixir, which possesses in the highest 
degree its restorative and invivorating qualities, free 
from the disagreeable bitterness of other remedies. 
22 rue Drouot, Paris. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. S., 


4 30 North William street, N. V. @ 


and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
All Druggists or by Mail, 50 Cents. 
BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone Street, New York 


CLERGY MEN}?! 


The most effective way of imparting truth ‘is ä 
to appeal to the sense of sight. I" — 


HE „ NEW * HANDY # BINDER 
FOR * YOUR # FILE # OF THE 
CHRISTIAN «= UNION # WILL 
BE * MAILED «= TO # YOU « ON 
RECEIPT «= OF * 75 * CENTS. 
* ADDRESS «= THE * CHRISTIAN * 
UNION, * NO. + 30 * LAFAYETTE 
PLACE, * NEW ToRK 2 # @ 


Morac: Use a Stereopticon in teaching 
Biblical History and Customs. We manu 
facture Lanterns for from $25 to $150. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE ELLIOTT-CLYMER CO., 


Auburn, - Iv 
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* 
KIRK’S | ASTHMA|REMEDY : 
Fri 128 


E. K. Kirk Mfg. Co., 94 Thompson Street, N. V. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 

No Chemicals 
used in its preparation. It has 
more than three thwes the strength of 
} and admirably adapted for invalids 

as well as for persons in health. 


! Cocos mixed with Starch, Arrowrout 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


economical, costing less than one ceré 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EastLy Diererzo, 


ar 

‘ 

* 


or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
W. BAKER & CO.. Dorchester, Mass. 


A CONDENSED FOOD 


FURNISHES to the system all the 


THE LIFE,” BOVININ constituents needed for making 


new and pure blood. Use BOVININE in all conditions of 
Weakness, and especially when Dyspepsia makes life a burden. 
Use BOVININE with infants that are white and bloodless, with 
children that do not thrive and are puny and feeble, and with ex- 
hausted nursing mothers. Use BOVININE during convalescence 
from illness. “Nutrition is the basis of Life.” 
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THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BRUTHERS, 66 Warren 8t.. New York. Price 80 ct 
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